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Hittcreen, Lane & Company 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 


After eighteen years 


The common practice in organ advertising is to prcsent testimonials from musicians or purchasers of 


organs written immediately after the installations, and ~~ 
These expressions of admiration have not the authority possessed by such let- 
written eighteen years after the installation referred to. 


tion is yet in the blood. 
ters as are quoted below, 


hile the rst flush of ownership and demonstra- 


The opening recital was given by Dr. Sidney C. Durst of the College of Music of Cincinnati who 


also gave weekly recitals far cevern learn 


ec theran fror 


at the Berry residence. On these occasicns the 


guests were the cultured people of Frankfort and distinguished visitors from abroad. 





George F. Berry 
Frankfort, Ky. 
Hillgreen, Lane & Company, 
Alliance, Ohio. 


1929 


December 26, 
Gentlemen: 

Eighteen years ago you installed in my residence 
an electric organ of three manuals with thirty-eight 
speaking stops. Many noted organists, including Dr. 
Sidney Durst of the College of Music of Cincinnati, 
E. H. Lemare, and others have given recitals upon 
the instrument, resulting always in expressions of 
admiration of the organ. Today it is in fine con- 
dition as to both tone and workmanship. Perhaps 
you will not be surprised at this, but will doubtless 
appreciate the favorable information. 

With regards and best wishes, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) GEORGE F. BERRY 


HILLGREEN, 


MUSIC ROOM 
in the 

BERRY 
RESIDENCE 


College of Music 
of Cincinnati 
Hillgreen, Lane & Company, 
Alliance, Ohio. 
January 8, 1930. 
Gentlemen: 

Last week I was in Frankfort at the Berry resi- 
dence after an absence of two years from that lovely 
home, and found the organ as beautiful as ever. 

All the tone colors are unimpaired, and the reeds 
as good as the day they were put in, and it gave me 
great pleasure to tnd the action very satisfactory. As 
I was so much pleased with this myself, I cannot 
resist the temptation of reporting my pleasure to you. 

I am now Acting Director of the College of 
Music, and you can imagine I have my hands full. 
The two organs you put in here a year or so ago are 
holding up beautifully. 

With greetings of the season, I am 

Cordially yours, 
(Sigzed) SIDNEY C. DURST 


LANE & COMPANY 
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Music of the Month 


A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 
FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertoire 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow; 
when occasion affords, the music calendar of the month. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of pages and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult, modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known. Readers 
will render valuable cooperation by securing any of these com- 
_ positions through one of the publishers whose name and ad- 
dress is found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 


—MUSIC OF MAY— 

NINE AMERICAN COMPOSERS celebrate their 
birthdays in May and three immortals, Brahms, 
Tchaikowsky, and Wagner. And among these nine 
Americans are Sowerby on the Ist and Shure on the 
31st, the one famous for the profound scholarship of 
his writings, the other famous for the profound prac- 
tical qualities not at all unmarked by scholarship; it’s 
an encouraging thought. 

Since this column is written for the average organ- 
ist, not the super-organists, we select Sowerby’s Mad- 
rigal alone of his various works, for it is easily within 
the capacity of the average serious organist, and it is 
sc musical that it can be made interesting to the con- 
gregation; a serious piece of mood-music. Work at 
it until it has become, by reason of beautiful registra- 
tion, a captivating piece of music; rich tone colors 
will be needed. Gray, 1920, 75c. 

Dr. Noble has a great many choralpreludes on 
hymntunes familiar to some of our congregations; 
Dr. Roland Diggle likes them so well that he contri- 
Suted a review of them to T.A.O. for November 1928. 
Schmidt of Boston publishes these works. The Eliza- 
bethan Idyll, Fischer, 1915, 60c, is a charming little 
piece depicting the mood and feelings of the Eliza- 
bethan era. Solemn Prelude from “Gloria Domini,” 
Schirmer, 1904, 60c, and Prelude Solonelle, Schmidt, 
1923, 60c, are unusually fine preludes; each begins 
softly and works up to thrilling climax, without ask- 
ing too much work. These two are ideal church 
music. 

Dr. Dickinson’s Storm King Symphony is a superb 
organ sonata, quite difficult in spots, but more than 
worth the work it takes. And its title gives it a real 
message for the audience. Gray, 1920, $2.50. His 
Reverie and Berceuse are widely used; the latter, by 
Summy, is a most beautiful melody, easy to play; 
everybody ought to have it. 

One of the Tchaikowsky transcriptions easy to play 
is the Andante Cantabile from the String Quartet, 
arr. by Muller, published by Fischer, 60c. Everybody 
will like this number; it is one of Tchaikowsky’s 
finest conceptions. A companion piece for a postlude 
would be the Humoresque, Ditson, 60c, arr. Clough- 
Leighter, which is a dainty little thing, highly musi- 
cal, and not difficult. Any body who wants to work 
should investigate Edwin Arthur Kraft’s transcrip- 
tions of the Nutcracker Suite, all by Schirmer. A fine 
arrangement of the ever enjoyable Finale from Sym- 
phony Pathetique, is by Macpherson in the Novello 
(H. W. Gray) edition; any player can easily master 
the few measures that may be called difficult. 

Mr. Miller’s Cortege, Fischer, 1904, 50c, is a fine 
prelude, in march rhythm, not at all difficult in spite 
of its looks; Serenade, Fischer, 1908, 60c, makes a 
fine companion piece. The former for stirring pre- 
lude, the latter for reposeful postlude. 
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For Mother’s Day there is yet to be produced the 
equal of the song, “Mother o’ Mine” by Tours. Its 
sentiment is not sickly but glorious, and its music is 
equally glorious. Schmidt, 1924, published Brans- 
combe’s “Spirit of Motherhood” for trio of women’s 
voices, an attractive number; Hosmer’s “Mother 
Mine,” Ditson, 1925, 12c, is melodious, easy, attrac- 
tive; Hosmer’s “Mother,” Ditson, 1924, 10c, is melo- 
dious and interesting. One of the most unusual 
things is the “Responsive Service for Mother’s Day” 
by W. R. Voris, Ditson, 1928, 15c; any choir can do 
it well, and it has many advantages. 

Mr. James has many anthems and one unusually 
fine organ solo, Meditation a St. Clotilde, which we 
believe Ditson publishes. It is easy to do, and has 
more practical and musicianly worth than is neces- 
sary for a half-dozen organ solos; a superb prelude. 

Mr. Nevin has many organ solos; Vesper Hour at 
Sea, Tullar-Meredith, 1923, 40c, is melodious, attrac- 
tive, and offers possibilities for effective use of the 
Chimes as accents. By the Lake, Ditson, 1925, 59c, 
is a melody in Barcarolle style which of course also 
admits of the effective use of Chimes for accent. Fes- 
tal Procession, Ditson, 1920, 60c, is in vigorous mood 
for stirring prelude. A Moonlight Serenade, Presser, 
1914, 50c, is the sort of attractive melody-piece that 
has the widest sale, and it makes appealing music. 
Silver Clouds, Summy, 1927, 60c, is one of the most 
attractive pieces, easy to play and easy to enjoy. 
Summy publishes the two Suites, Rural Sketches and 
Sketches of the City, which contain movements of 
practical use for the church service; both are easy 
enough to play. The Sonata Tripartite, Summy, $2.00, 
is the Composer’s most serious work; it is a Sonata 
of unusual merit, concise, thematic, melodic, and 
genuinely musical with an individual flavor. 

Dr. Stewart plays recitals every day on the Austin 
in the out-door amphitheater in Balboa Park, San 
Diego, Calif., and yet takes time for much compos- 
ition; we shall mention only a few of his pieces. 
Cortege Triumphal, Fischer, 1929, 60c; Menuet 
Heroique, Schmidt, 1925, 60c, not so easy to play; 
Montezuma Processional March, Thompson, 1913, 
75c; Spanish Military March, Fischer, 1922, Y5c, a 
work of unusual flavor and merit; Under the Stars, 
Fischer, 1928, 60c, a simple but beautiful Nocturne 
that any player can do well. 

Wagner transcriptions are innumerable and _ in- 
valuable. Peters Edition has a book of rather easy 
transcriptions. Struggling students who want to do 
some Wagner numbers early in their careers will find 
Elizabeth’s Prayer (Tannhauser) both beautiful and 
easy, in the Lemare transcription, published by 
Schott, as are all the Lemare numbers; Evening Star 
Song is another easy number, which everybody 
knows; and the preludes to both Lohengrin and Par- 
sifal are in no way difficult, but exceedingly effective. 

Mr. Shure, living in our National Capitol, has sup- 
plied two beautiful transcriptions from the set of seven 
pieces in his piano suite on Lyric Washington; both 
published by White-Smith. But Mr. Shure’s most 
important contribution to organ literature is his use 
of the programatic suite. Through Palestine, Fischer, 
1925, $1.25, is a set of four tone-pictures with Biblical 
titles, and the music offers abundant opportunity for 
a fine use of all the arts of modern organ playing. 
Enchanted Isle, Fischer, 1929, $1.50, is music of an 
equally high and practical character, with titles that 
are sure to catch an audience’s attention—and that’s 
half the battle. Mr. Shure has enough music for the 
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N thoughtful memory of his 
wife, Col. Arthur S. Dwight 
has caused a Hall organ to be 

installed in the beautiful chancel of 
All Saints P. E. church at Great 
Neck, L. I. Generations, comforted 
and inspired in turn by its music 
will tenderly reflect on her memory. 
This instrument, now being played 
by Hugh McAmis, was designed by 
Prof. H. Leroy Baumgartner of Yale 
University and is the largest in this 
section. What more considerate and 
thoughtful memorial could have 
been selected than one of... . 
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choir to build a complete Shure Sunday, should any 
reader make a specialty of such programs. Dubois’ 
Marche Heroique de Jeanne d’Arc, Schirmer, 1904, 
$1.00, is a long, easy, tuneful, rhythmic march which 
everybody can enjoy and which fits May 30th perfect- 
ly. Paul Held’s Prayer for Peace, Gray, 1916, 75c, is 
a fine American number for Decoration Day services. 
If a reader is in search of a Haydn transcription we 
suggest the Menuetto from Symphony Eleven, trans- 
cribed by Mr. Kraft, published by Gray, 75c; it is 
easy to play and is a charming number. 

The prosaic, everyday, ordinary thing is the cause 
of loss of interest wherever the public is concerned. 
Do something unusual, something different, and we 
have a chance at the attention of the crowds—and the 
church badly needs the crowds again. The month of 
May can easily be a special month for every organist, 
because of the special materials of high value avail- 
able for publicity notices and the thing we call adver- 
tising. We can easily have a Nevin Sunday, with the 
son furnishing the organ numbers and the father the 
anthems; a Shure Sunday with Mr. Shure furnishing 
everything ; a Peace Sunday; a Noble Sunday; a Dick- 
inson Sunday; and a Philip James Sunday. And why 
not: 


Current Publications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to be up to 
the minute in their knowledge of the newest of today’s kterature 
for organ and choir. We ask our readers to cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages pos- 
sible; their names and address will be found in the Direciory 
pages of this issue. Obvious abbreviations: 
c.q.cq.qc—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, 
quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.hilm—solos, duets, etc.: 
voice, low voice, medium voice. 
0.u%.—organ accompaniment; unaccompanied. 
e.d.mv.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


ORGAN: R. G. Hailing: Dawn’s Misty Mantle, 5p. me. 
A melody piece. White-Smith, 50c. 

R. Deane Shure: Peace of God, 4p. md. A program- 
atic work, “after St. Gauden’s Statue” in Washington, 
D. C. Fischer, 60c. 

ORGAN-PIANO: Saint-Saens: The Swan, arr. by 
Hans Hanke “in free concert version” with embellish- 
ments in the piano part. Fischer, $1. 

ANTHEMS: P. D. DeCoster: “Why Art Thou,” c 
4p. me. s. Effective writing. Gray, 10c. 

H. E. Darke: “O Gladsome Light,” cq. 6p. md. For 
the more serious choirs. Gray, 12c. 

G. H. Fairclough: “Benedicite Omnia Opera,” cq. 
10p. me. A strong, interesting, worthy setting. Gray, 
15c. 

C. M. Lockwood: “All Thy Works Praise Thee,” c 
ip. me. With 4-part writing for women’s voices. Mrs. 
Lockwood has written an excellent anthem; her theme is 
good and she makes fine use of it. Gray, 12c. 

P. C. Lutkin: ‘Let All Mortal Flesh Keep Silence,” 
8p. md. c. Many details of fine originality. Gray, 12c. 

J. R. Pears: “Like as the Hart,” cq. 5p. me. Smooth, 
reposeful music. Gray, 12c. 

Leo. Sowerby: “Benedictus,” 
Dimittis,” “Te Deum Laudamus, 


soprano, alto, tenor, high 


“Magnificat and Nunc 
” three difficult works 


for fine choirs. Gray, 15c, 25c, 25c. 
W. R. Voris: 
md. Gray, 12c. 
B. Whelpley : 
s. Schmidt, 12c. 
S. Young: “Behold how Good,” cq. t. 8p. me. Sound- 
ing a familiar Wagner motive. Gray, 12c. 


“For Ah, the Master is so Fair,” c. 6p. 


“Look upon the Rainbow,” cq. 8p. md. 


Bortniansky: ‘“Cherubim Song,” arr. Ham, cq. u. 4p. 
me. An attractive number. Gray, 10c. 

SONGS: CHURCH: Mozart: “Alleluja,” from the 
“Exsultate Jubilate,” 6p. hm. An easy song in the florid 
Mozart style. Text consists of but the one word. Ditson, 
40c. 

B. Whelpley: “Look upon the Rainbow,” h. m. |. 6p. 
me. More attractive in this song version than in the 
anthem arrangement herewith also announced. It makes 
a good church song and is capable of effective singing. 
Schmidt, 60c. 


‘Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Church, Concert and Theater 
A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


Readers will afford valuable po, in the extension of 
this department of review tf they will secure any music they 
desire from one of the publishers whose name and address will 
be found in the Directory in the last pages of this magazine. 


BACH’S ORGAN WORKS 
Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 

“The main idea of this little book is to widen out 
the interest in Bach’s organ works over the whole of 
his compositions for the instrument by supplying a 
ready means of reference to the various pieces and 
by adding a few observatoins, short though they may 
be, on the relationship of each piece to the rest of 
Bach’s amazing output.” The chief influence that 
restrains progress in the world, is tradition; the chief 
source of advancement is the new idea, usually rep- 
resented by the younger generation. It is impossible 
not to recommend a book so interesting, so well 
written, so masterful. Yet it is just such books that 
make traditional, stereotyped, uninteresting players 
of us all; we all do a Bach composition in the same 
way, and it’s usually the least interesting way. How- 
ever, the younger generation is slowly “finding out” 
us old-timers, and very soon will come a day when 
the youngsters can read such masterful books as this 
without being mentally and artistically enslaved by 
them. 5 x 8. 186 pages. Thematically illustrated. 
Musical Opinion, London. 
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HAROLD HOPE STOTT: “kiINnG oF KINGs,” h.m.]. 
3p. But for the fine spirit of the music, this excellent 
song might be more useful for Lent or Palm Sunday. 
However, genuinely worthy Easter texts are as rare as 
genuinely worthy Easter music, and this number finds a 
doubly welcome place in the church repertoire. While it 
can be made highly effective by any voice, it perhaps suits 
a baritone best, for it is a big song in its message. 
Schmidt, 1930, 50c. 

Spanish—DICKINSON: “oH ANXIOUS HEARTS,” C¢. 
md. 9p. An unusually fine piece of smooth, appealing 
church music, arranged with masterly hand for fine 
choral effects. At no place is the music itself of superior 
interest; the effects are rather obtained from the work 
as a whole, and the skill with which the details have been 
handled. There are solos for most of the voices, general- 
ly against the chorus, in fine effectiveness. As a whole, 
the anthem will be a welcome addition to any Easter 
program; it is marked for “Easter, Lent, or General.” 
Gray, 1930, 15c. 
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Recital 


Selections 


THE AIM of this department is not to 
show how to make-up a recital program, 
for the art of program-making is but 
rarely exemplified; nor is it to give news 
about recitalists, for recitals are of such 
frequency as to be no longer classifiable 
as a matter of news. The sole aim is to 
supplement the work of our Music Re- 
view department and show, in contrast to 
what our Reviewers think, what the pro- 
fession itself does. We exclude from 
these columns the commonplace things 
whose recitals performances are matters 
of countless and tiresome repetition, and 
endeavor to devote all the space here to 
the current items of organ repetoire un 
which the profession writes an emphatic 
endorsement not by word but by deed. 
*Recitalist gave the builder the cour- 
tesy of credit on the program. 
*Complete program herewith. 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
CITY *{@LLEGE—NEW YORK CITY 
Ceiga—Mirage 
Harwood—Dithyramb 
Bossi—Scena Pastorale 
Dickinson—Intermezzo (Storm King 
Sym.) 
Yon—Concert Study for Pedal 
McAmis—Dreams 
Hupp—Toccata Ef 
March 19th and 23rd Mr. Baldwin gave 
compiete Bach programs. 
+RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 
ST. VIBIANA’S—LOS ANGELES 
Bach—Break Forth 
Yon—Christmas in Sicily 
Yon—Minuetto Antico 
Bossi—Ave Maria 
Trad.—Four French Carols 
Wagner—Prelude (Lohengrin) 
Cherubini—Veni Jesu 
Listz—Prelude and Fugue B-A-C-H 
Debussy—En Bateau 
Bizet—Agnus Dei 
Heller—Warrior’s Song 
Russell—Bells' of St. Anne 
G. HAROLD BROWN 
FIRST M. E—MASON CITY, IA. 
Couperin—Soeur Monique 
Guilmant—Scherzo (Son. 5) 
Hollins—Concert Overture 
Kinder—In Springtime 
MacDowell—To a Wild Rose 
Rogers—Caprice (Son. Dm) 
Hopekirk—Sundown 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
Wagner—Prelude, Parsifal 
Horsman—Curfew 
Widor—Sixth 
+PALMER CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Macquaire—Sonata 1 
Jepson—Pantomime 
Corelli—Prelude 
Buxtehude—Fugue C 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Strawinskv—Berceuse, Finale (Firebird) 
JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 
IMMANUEL PRESB.—LOS ANGELES 
Corelli—Suite F 
Trad.—Pastorale 
Barnes—Pastorale, Shining Shore. 
Clokey—Pipes of Pan. Twilight Moth. 
Karg-Elert—Ave Maria 
Cole—Heroic Piece 
ST. VIBIANA’S—LOS ANGELES 
Hollins—Concert Overture Cm 
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Clerambault—Prelude (arr. Clokey) 
Corelli—Sarabande (arr. Clokey) 
Gaul—Vesper Processional 
Clokey—Canyon Wells 
CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM 
AUDITORIUM—PORTLAND, ME. 
Nicolai—Overture Merry Wives 
Mason—Cloister Scene 
Pierne: 
Pastorale 
Farandole 
Watch of the Angel Guardian 
March of Tin Soldiers 
Wagner—Lohengrin (arr. Cronham) 
The Pierne numbers were especially 
for Mr. Cronham’s “Young Friends.” 
FRED FAASSEN 
CHRISTIAN REcORMEL—GRAND RAPIDS 
Rossini—William Tell Overture 
Bornschein—French Clock 


. Guilmant—Lamentation 


Jenkins—Dawn 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Nevin—Silver Clouds 
Hawke—Southern Fantasy 
GARFIELD REFORMED—GRAND RAPIDS 
Kramer—Concert Prelude Dm 
Stoughton—Vesperale 
Meale—Serenade at Sunset 
Clokey—Wind in Pine Trees 
Baumgartner—Easter Morning Fantasie 
Yon—L’Organo Primitivo 
+GUY FILKINS 
CENTRAL M. E.—DETROIT 
West—Allegro Maestoso—(Son. Dm) 
Federlein—Legend 
Renwick—Morning Star 
Wagner—War March (Rienzi) 
Lemare—Second Andantino Df 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 
Stoughton—By the Waters of Babylon 
Silver—Rhapsody 
*tSHELDON FOOTE 
Wagner—March. Chorus (Tannhauser). 
Drdla—Souvenir 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 
Mendelssohn—Sonata A 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne’s 
Kinder—Toccata 
These programs are called “A Listen- 
er’s Hour,” and given each week under 
the auspices of the Guild. Place of per- 
formance not given. 
EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
FIRST BAPTIST—CLEVELAND 
Guilmant—Fugue D 
K.P.E. Bach—Minuet 
Dupre—Var. Sur un Noel 
Reubke—94th Psalm 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
Hollins—Scherzo 
Dethier—N octurne 
Wagner—Ride of Valkyries 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL—CLEVELAND 
Elgar—Sonata Op. 28 
Strungk—Chorale Prelude 
Seely—Arabesque 
James—Meditation Ste. Clothilde 
Dethier—Scherzo 
Lemare—Toccata di Concerto 
tEDWARD KEITH MACRUM 
TOMPKINS AVE. CONG.—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Ropartz—Sur un Theme Breton 
Lully—Minuet 
Debussy—LePetit Berger 
Bach—Art Thou with Me 
Bach—Fantaisie Gm 
Wagner—Siegfried’s Death 
Wagner—Pilgrim’s Chorus 
Chaffin—Eurydice (Phantasy) 
Martin—Prelude 
Rubenstein—Kammennoi Ostrow 
Scott—Lotus Land 
Mulet—Carillon Sortie 
JAMES EMORY SCHEIRER 
SALEM REFORMED--HARRISBURG, PENN. 
Demarest—Fantasie 
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Smith—Spring Song 
Gigout—Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Bm 
Clokey—Symphonic Piece 
Mr. Scheirer’s pastor, Rev. Le Van, ap- 
peared on the program with him as an 
organist, in the Gigout organ duet; Miss 
Helen Hahn was pianist in the Demarest 
and Clokey organ-piano duet numbers. 
HENRY F. SEIBERT 
SALEM LUTH.—LEBANON, PENN. 
Buck—Noel 
Fletcher—Fourtain Reverie 
MacFarlane—Evening Bells 
Mendelssohn—Sonata 1 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Schubert—Serenade 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 
Faulkes—Ein Feste Burg 
N. Y. Town Hall Selections 
Burnap—Pleyel’s. Hymn 
Liadow—Music Box 
Sturges—Caprice 
Molloy—Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Lemare—Andantino 
Stoughton—Pygmies 
Stoughton—Fairyland Suite 
Saint-Saens—Swan ° 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
tADOLPH STEUTERMAN 
CALVARY P. E.—MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Vierne—Carillon 
Boisdeffre—By the Brook 
Wagner—Siegfried Waldweben 
Kinder—Souvenir 
Harry Steuterman—Elegy (ms.) 
Franck—Chorale Am 
Nevin—Sketches of the City j 
+FIRST PRESB.—GREENWOOD, MISS. ‘ t 
Vierne—Carillon 
Nevin—Venetian Love Song i 
Nevin—Gondoliers ] 
Bach—Sacred Head 
Bach—In Thee is Joy 
Mueller—In Bethlehem’s Town 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 
Lieurance—Waters of Minnetonka ' 
Hawke—Southern Fantasy : 
Dvorak—Humoresque 
Rogers—Grand Choeur 
Johnston—Evensong 
Kroeger—March Pittoresque 
DR. HARRY A. SYKES 
TRINITY LUTH.—LANCASTER, PENN. 
Bach Program 
In Thee is Gladness 
Prelude Efm 
Prelude and Fugue Am 
Passacaglia 
Air D 
Adagio Am 
Fugue G (a la Gigue) 
This was the last of a series of four 
recitals by Dr. Sykes, and drew an audi- 
ence of 800. 
tFRANK VAN DUSEN 
14TH SCIENTIST—CHICAGO 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Tchaikowsky—Andante (Sixth) 
Rogers—Suite 1 
Ceiga—Clouds 
Borowski—March (Suite 1) 
DR. LATHAM TRUE 
CASTILLEJA SCHOOL—PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
California Composers 
Stewart—Chambered Nautilus: Mvt. 1 
Marsh—Four Japanese Color Prints 
True—Symphonic Prelude: Castilleja 
Clokey—Symphonic Piece (organ-piano 
duet) 
The program also included piano and 
vocal numbers and a dramatic reading 
by Mrs. True of Synge’s “Riders to the 
Sea” accompanied by music composed by 
and played by Dr. True. 
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TT awarding of a contract 


for an organ should be an 
occasion for gratification, not only to 
the manufacturer, but to those who 
have entrusted the obligation « « a« 
The awarding of a contract to Pilcher 
is considered, not merely a commer- 
cial accomplishment, but rather an 
opportunity to more than justify the 
confidence of the buyer «2 « «Which 


may be one reason for getting it. 


HENRY PILCHER’S SONS, Incorporated 
General Offices, Louisville, Ky. 
New York Office, Steinway Hall 
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...Organs 
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JOHN CUSHING 
CHRIST'S CHURCH—RYE, N. Y. 
Handel—Largo 
Chopin—Preludes 21, 22 
Wagner—Good Friday Music 
Liebestod (Tristan) 
Forest Murmurs (Siegfried) 
Spring Song (Walkure) 
Funeral March (Gotterdam- 
merung) 

Given to celebrate the installation of 
three new registers in the organ. The 
program included request numbers from 
each of the three donors; a note on the 
program informed the congregation re- 
garding the use of the stops so that they 
could distinguish them more easily. The 
choir of Trinity Church, Mt. Vernon, as- 
sisted in the rendition of Gaul’s “Holy 
City,” March 23rd. 

ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
NEBRASKA M. T. A. CONVENTION 
Widor—Mvts. 1, 2, 5 (6th) 
Clerambault—Prelude 
Bach—Hark a Voice 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Bm 
Franck—Choral Am 
Chauvet—Andantino 
Rogers—Scherzo (Son. 1) 
Wagner—Evening Star Song 
Wagner—Cradle Song 
Wagner—Ride of Valkyries 
DR. LATHAM TRUE 
CASTILLEJA SCHOOL—PALO ALTO 
+Choral Preludes by Contemporary 
Composers 
Karg-Elert—Lobt God 
Freu Dich Sehr 
O Ewigkeit 
An Wasserfluessen Babylon 
Faulkes—Ein Feste Burg 
Barnes—Shining Shore 
Willan—Puer Nobis Nascitur 
Noble—Dominus Regit Me 
+CHARLES GALLOWAY 
CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
Mendelssohn—Sonata Six 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue D 
Guilmant—Cantabile (7th) 
Bossi—Scherzo Gm 
Kinder—In Springtime 
Boellmann—Gothic Suite 
Wely—Scherzo. Cantabile. 
Faulkes—Ein Feste Burg 
ALBERT TUFTS 
ST. VIBIANA’S—LOS ANGELES 
Pierne—Prelude Gm 
Yon—Largo. Allegro. (Romantica) 
Camidge—Adagio Gm 
Handel—Andante. Var. (1st Concerto) 
Tufts—Pastorale Rustique 
Widor—Allegro Vivace (2nd) 
Tufts—Fantasia Am 
Tufts—Canon at the Octave 
Franck—Finale Bf 
EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
TABERNACLE PRESB.—INDIANAPOLIS 
Auspices A. G. O. 
Guilmant—Fugue D 
k. P. E. Bach—Minuet 
Reubke—94th Psalm Sonata 
Hollins—Scherzo 
Dethier—Nocturne 
Lemare—Toccata Di Concerto 
Dupre—Var. Sur un Noel 
Guiraud—Melodrama 
Wagner—Ride of Valkyries 


ARTHUR JENNINGS 


GRACE AND ST. PETER’S—BALTIMORE 
Auspices A. G. O. 
Vivaldi—Concerto Am 


Bach—Nun Freut euch 
Franck—Grand Piece Symphonique 
Gluck—Ballet Happy Spirits 
Casella—Two Children’s Pieces 
Pierne—School of Little Fauns 
Dupre—Toccata 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 


*FREDERICK FERINGER 
FIRST PRESB.—SEATTLE, WASH. 
Fricker—Fantasie-Overture 
Mulet—Rosace 
Lester—Southern Idyl 
Widor—Adagio. Toccata. (5th) 
Karg-Elert—Clair de Lune 
Stoughton—Algerian Sketch 
Bach—In Thee is Gladness 
Clokey—Jagged Peaks 
Parker—Concert Piece B 
CARL F. MUELLER 
CENTRAL PRESB.—MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Music Inspired by Poetry 
Banks—March and Song of the Exiles 
(From Evangeline, after Longfellow) 
Warner—Sea Sketch (Longfellow’s “Gol- 
den Legend”) 
Grieg—Peer Gynt, 3 Mvts. (Ibsen) 
Stewart—4th Mvt. Chambered Nautilus 
(Holmes) 
Inspired by Great Paintings 
Massenet—Angelus 
Liszt—Sposalizio 
Marsh—Two Japanese Colour Prints 
Fibich—Paradise 
Debussy—Blessed Damozel Prelude 
Moussorgsky—Old Castle 
MacDowell—A.D. 1620 
The program was illustrated by slides 
through the courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Mr. Mueller used his 
Montclair College Choir of 50 mixed 
voices in the following program: 
Lemmens—Fan fare 
Guilmant—Lamentation 
“Voix Celeste”’—Alcock 
“Lord God of Hosts’”—Tchaikowsky 
“Listen to the Lambs”—Dett 
Couperin—Soeur Monique 
Bach—Loure (III Cello Suite) 
Boccherini—Minuet 
“Matthew, Mark”—Folk Song 
“In these delightful groves’”—Purcell 
“Ring Out Wild Bells”—Damrosch 
Russell—Basket Weaver 
Yon—Hymn of Glory 


Service 





we Selections 


LEON C. W. KETTRING 
AUGSBURG LUTHERAN—TOLEDO, 0. 
“Lord is my Strength’—Nevin 
“Blessing and Glory’—Rachmaninoff 
“Bless Thou the Lord”—Ivanoff 
“Joy to the World”—Avery 
“All People that on Earth’—West 
“Jesus Only’—Ritoli ; 

FRANCIS J. GROSS 
ST. FRANCIS XAVIER—NEW YORK CITY 

Easter 1930 
Guilmant—Allegro (Son. 1) 
“O Filii et Filiae’—Trad. 
Gregorian Proper of the Mass 
Dobici’s Bf Missa 
“Victimae Paschali”’—Yon 
“Christus Resurrexit”—Ravanello 
“Hosanna”—Granier 

Vesper 

Kinder—Grand Choeur in A 
Gregorian Vespers 
“Regina Coeli”’—Yon 
“Jerusalem Surge’—Yon 
“Homo Suidam’—Haller 
“Tantum Ergo”’—Dubois 
Yon—Christ Triumphant 

Palm Sunday 
Gregorian “Hosanna Filio David” 
“Monte Oliveti”—Yon 
Gregorian “Laus et Honor” 


INTERESTING MUSIC 
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Gregorian Proper of the Mass 
“Messa” in C—Lotti (1667) 
Witt—Improperium 
D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
ST. PAUL’S LUTHERAN—EVANSTON, ILL. 

Choir Concert 
“Psalm 150’—Franck 
“Bless the Lord”—Ivanoff 
“Silent Sea”—Neidlinger 
Clokey—Canyon Walls 
Nevin—A Familiar Melody 
Thomas—Gavotte 
m.v. “Sylvia”—Speaks 
“Heav’n Heav’n”—Burleigh 
“Praise the Lord”—Maunder 


J. WARREN ANDREWS 
DIVINE PATERNITY—NEW YORK 
Mendelssohn—Fourth Sonata 
“The Lord is Exalted”—West 
“Lord is My Shepherd”—Morrison 
“Hear My Prayer’—Mendelssohn 
Salome—Grand Choeur G 
Hollins—Spring Song 
Rinck—Postlude Af 
THEODORE BEACH 
ST. ANDREW’S—NEW YORK 
Braga—Legende Valaque 
“Sing unto the Lord”—Fussell 
“Magnificat Bf”’—Stainer 
“Behold the Days Come”—Woodward 
Loret—Allelulia 


REV. DON H. COPELAND 
CHRIST EPISCOPAL—DAYTON, OHIO 
Festival Service 
Processional, “Aurelia,” Wesley. 
Handel’s Largo, strings, piano, organ, 
tympani. 
“Psalm 149”—Dvorak (chorus and or- 
chestra). 
“Canticle of the Sun’—Martin Shaw 
“Te Deum”—Dvorak (chorus, orchestra, ' 
soloists, organ). 
Yon’s Adagio from the Concerto Greg- 
oriano (organ and piano). 
Rev. Copeland used two violins, viola, 
cello, double-bass, piano, and drums. 


DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
BRICK CHURCH—NEW YORK 
“Turn Back O Man”—Holst 
“Jerusalem”—Parry 
“They Shall Beat Their Swords”—Scott 
“Ye Kindreds of People’—Nauimann 
“Be Strong”’—Ambrose 
“Thee Will I Love”’—Tchaikowsky 
“CQ) For A Closer Walk”—Foster 
“Go Forth into the World”—Shaw 
“My Master hath a Garden”—Thiman 
“Beneath the Shadow”—Dickinson 
“God is Our Refuge”’—Foote 
“O Savior with Protecting Care”—Davies 
WILLIAM A. GOLDSWORTHY 
ST. MARK’S—NEW YORK 
“In That Day’—Nevin 
“Then Ye Shall Go Out”—Martin 
“Great is Jehovah’—Schubert 
“Ho Everyone”’—Martin 
“Break Forth Beauteous Light”—Bach 
“Praise Ye the Name”’—Nikolsky © 


MRS. R. H. MCLEOD 
FIRST PRESB.—LAUREL, MISS. 
“Come to My Heart”—Ambrose 
t. “Open the Gates”—Knapp 
s. “Christ Went Up’—Hageman 
“Heavens are Telling’”—Beethoven 3 
“New Heaven and New Earth’—Gaul i 
“O Light, O Love’—Pinsuti 
“Savior Thy Children Keep’—Sullivan 
HUGH McAMIS 
ALL SAINT’S—GREAT NECK, L. I. 
“I Know Not What the Future’—Neid 
linger 
“Light of the World”—Starnes { 
“Tord of All Being’—Andrews 
“Benedictus”—Beach 
“Benedictus”—Matthews 
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Ideal Compositions 


for 


Easter Programs 
For Organ and Piano 


Joseph W. Clokey 
No; 5575: Symphonic Piece? .5.66:..5: ee. sews ccs 2.00 
1. Dialogue 3. Scherzo 
2. Romance 4. Intermezzo 
5. Fugue 
Ernest R. Kroeger Opus 94 
Lo POW) crate Corel ¢ ! |i is ee ae ee 1.25 
C. Saint-Saéns—H. Hanke 
No. 6259 The Swan (Le Cygne) .....0.... ceess 1.00 
Pietro A. Yon 
No. 4725 Concerto Gregoriano ................ 3.00 
Introduzione ed Allegro Scherz> 
Adagio Finale 
Organ, Violin, Cello and Harp 
George W. Andrews 
Ne, 6203: A Song of DEVON: 62.6 :.5.6085.0508% 1:25 


Violin (or Cello) Organ and Harp (or Piano) 
Auguste Wiegand 


No; 2551a The Harp: ot St. Cecilia: .........4.... 1.00 
Organ Solo 
Gaston M. Dethier 
PsN oho Ss oicsisiccessis hos os doa Oa ae 1.25 
PM MURIAIS NOD coh oxo ees ov vie! sioiaiae suelo ww aren se OS 1.25 
Procession: SOlHNeWe: o..4 6665 6006 ssepe see see esas 1.00 
Giuseppe Ferrata 
Overmine DriOmpnme: access casiewewse eeea we 1 
Harvey B. Gaul 
Easter With the Penn. Moravians ............ 60 
Easter Morning on Mt. Rubidoux ............. 60 


Edward F. Johnston 
PU ORIICHEOCIOR ROUTE o:50:c60 sic slease silted aaa wiemians 


Ralph Kinder 


SPAN IRAN 6 5 ka a8 2 Vapidee 5 oid ase, cs Ade ga oO RES 1.00 

2 PESTA SEN C2 aC aoe Ir ICR PRR 1.00 
Oreste Ravenello 

ROSIN ABUTS URCSHONGRIC: 235/5.5.01-0- sins wie aremsa ngs ard wis 1.50 
Alfred J. Silver 

PPT TO CID COE Arxeiai ose tel Soics ao neiasen eel nte at eeia's 1.00 
Pietro A. Yon 

(CHTaSt WAH OAG 5ooe Ge 5S oises eee vices 5 

Vocal 

Christ “DriteniO nant iosscciicicie ean s wean Pietro A. Yon 

High Voice, D ) Lah (ah CARINE TO eee .60 
SA EB....45 DEBB:.... 18 “SA> of TBs... 15 
An Easter Alleluia........... Samuel Richards Gaines 

SLAG 00h eh, OF TO. OF BAAS ois sinc wacie we wins 50 
| etsy i Game Cop to |) CU eee eee Hildach-McKinney 

High Voice, Eb OW ai oo cieveiistoaralsunteaeyovein ers 50 

The same with Violin or Cello obbl. each........ - 8 

NDREt TON Ste OR Wiis oe iienlne neta nkeades eae .60 

The same with Violin or Cello obbl............... 05 

PORT CI TOR Ory MEDS: kiaie disor s asia ie alge eysieielas 880,82 15 


Make a request for our complete list of 
Russian Church Music Anthems 


Published by 


J. Fischer & Bro. New York 


119 West 40th Street 





Swinnen’s Pedal Cadenza 


for the opening Allegro of 
Widor’s Fifth “Symphony” 


40c. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 CITY HALL STATION NEW YORK, N. Y. 
























SPECIAL OFFER 


Helps to Fugue Writing ............. $1.50 
By A. Madeley Richardson 
Handbook on Conducting and Orchestral 
AAG Us KNW rane kde nes 1.00 
By Frank E. Kendrie 
One Year's Subscription to The American 
en . ae rree 2.50 





Special Offer Price $4.00 
THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 


159 East 48th St. Sole Agents for NOVELLO&CO.,Ltd. New York 
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Art of Photoplaying 
By May MESKIMEN MILLs 


board-cover $10.00 net prepaid 


SUBJECTS SUBJECTS 
Abyssinia Baby Cry 
Achula Brass Band 
Actors and Actresses Bumps and Falls 
Accessory Stops Burlesque 
Accordion Calistenics 
Acoustic Cannon Shots 
Acuta Cat Meow 
Adagio Clock Strike 
Adieus Coquetry 
Aeoline Court Scenes 
Aeroplane Cuckoo 
Aesthetic Dancing Dog Bark 
Aesop’s Fables Embarrassment 
Africa or Cannibal Fade-Outs 
Aftermath Flash -Backs 
Agitation Flirting 
Agitatos Frogs 
Agony Ghosts 

etc. etc. 


The first column gives a reproduction of the actual 
index; the second gives subjects at random from two 
pages of the index; together they show the marvelous 
wealth of material in the book. We _ unhesitatingly 
recommend it to all beginners in theater work, to all 
who contemplate theater work, to all who would more 
intelligently enjoy the theater, and to all theater or- 
ganists who feel the desire to keep themselves ever 
young, ever interested in their delightful art. Not an 
unusually large book, not unusually well printed; but 
worth five times its price. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 CITY HALL STATION NEW YORK, N. Y 
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Marr & Colton 
Church Organs 


= of Tone—matched 
by excellence of construction 
secure the result of many 
years of experience in all that 
is practical and beautiful in 
organ building. Catalogue 
and estimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. 


The Marr & Colton Company 


Organ Designers and Builders 
WARSAW, N. Y. 














Two New Harmony Books 


Just Issued 
Lessons in Elementary Harmony 
by Cuthbert Harris 





For students who desire a knowledge of the elementary prin- 
ciples of harmony. Includes dominant sevenths and their in- 
versions, and simple suspensions. In the exercises both soprano 
and bass parts are given, thereby regulating somewhat the 
movement of alto and tenor parts and preventing many of the 
faults usually found in a student’s early exercises. 


The parts to be added can be written in the book itself, thus 
avoiding mistakes in copying, etc. 


(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 412) Price $1.00 net 





Harmony and Melody 
by Alfred Hill 


A book that answers the question “How is 
music made?” and elucidates many of. the 
problems which beset the young composer. 


Approaches the subject of musical construction from a dif- 
ferent and interesting angle. The student derives harmonic 
rules from the practical use of musical materials instead of 
endeavoring to translate theoretical principles into music. 


“The idea is not so much to produce composers, as to teach 
students to love and understand music by making music; just 
as one learns drawing by drawing and not by reading about 
it in a book.’—From the Preface. 


Price $1.50 net 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 
Boston—120 Boylston St. New York- 8 West 40th St. 


























ROCH 
ORGANS 


Tonal plans balanced 
and effective. 


Action fast and 
dependable. 


Consoles complete 


and convenient. 
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ROCHESTER ORGAN COMPANY, INC. 


Organs for Churches, Auditoriums & Residences 


P. O. BOX 98 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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A Code of Ethics — 





E WILL keep ourselves physically fit. 


“4\[n matters of business we will account exactly, meet all obliga- 


tions promptly, and preserve absolute integrity. 


Our resources, over which we are stewards, we will conserve and 


expend wisely. 


In the conduct of our personal life we will so act as to never 


bring reproach upon our profession. 


In our teaching of music we will be sensitive to both spiritual 


We 
We 


We 
We 


We 


We 


We 


and material needs. 
will neither show partiality nor take offense at just criticism. 


will strive to deal with our fellow teachers in a spirit of fair- 
ness and cooperation. 


will honor all confidences. 


consider it unethical to disparage another teacher, or to 
make overtures to a pupil who already has a teacher. 


recognize that the calling of a music teacher demands the 
finest cultivation of the mind and the best thoughtpower of 
which we are capable. 


agree to uphold the highest musical standards in every pos- 
sible way. 


hold that in the matter of musical interpretation, the free- 
dom of the individual should be regulated by what, in his 
best judgment, are the intentions of the composer. 


Finally, in the ministry of music teaching, we consider ourselves 


not to have attained perfection, but to be pressing on toward 
the goal of our high calling as musician. 


—The Schubert Club, Providence, R. I. 
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“AMERICAN 


ORGANDNIS 


The Life of a Musician 


Woven into a Strand of History of the 
New England Conservatory of Music 


By HENRY M. DUNHAM 


RANGELEY LAKES 

XCEPT when we were in Europe, our 

summer vacations were always spent at 
Mountain View on the upper Rangeley Lake, 
to me a heavenly spot. We always had one 
of the cottages belonging to the hotel, and 
with us, Ethel and Nadine Bolles, two young 
girls whom we called our daughters. Their 
mother we had met here and after she died 
we invited them to share our cottage. I also 
had a small room in the Guides’ house, back 
in the woods in which I had a pedal piano, 
sent up from Boston. I spent quite a bit of 
time here either writing or practicing. 

I always carried a sketch book with me and 
often did some writing when we were on a 
trip, or when the fish did not bite. One of the 
“Twelve Church Pieces”, I remember writing 
up Kennebago Stream while the guides were 
cooking steaks and coffee for dinner. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, who had a cottave 
over on the other lake, occasionally came over 
on his bicycle to call and was much interested 
in the “Fantasy in C Minor” which I was 
writing at the time. I changed one note in 
the piece to please him and have always re- 
ferred to it since as “Shelley’s Note.” 

The lake was ten miles long and when I got 
my twenty foot motor boat and had learned 
how to run it, we spent a great deal of time 
on the water. Before I knew much about the 
engine, I invited a party out for a ride. They 
were all in the boat and I tried to start the 
engine but without success. It was before 
carburetors were much in vogue in small 


boats and I hadn’t one, instead, two valves to 
turn until you had your correct mixture. 

Experimenting with the mixture helped 
none and then I looked over the electric outfit 
which seemed to me all right and gave a beau- 
tiful spark whenever I tried it. In the mean- 
time, I was getting pretty hot, my hands get- 
ting blistered, and my temper! — — Well, I 
was about to announce myself beaten, and the 
party off for the day, when a little kid sit- 
ting on the wharf watching us, said: 

“Mr. Dunham, did you turn the gasoline 
on up in the bow?” 

As I never turned it off there, it hadn’t oc- 
curred to me to look. I had, at some time be- 
fore, thrown a bumper up into that locker, 
and probably turned the valve in that way, 
and so the kid saved the day, and, although 
the hearty laugh which went around was fair- 
ly on me, I felt grateful to him just the same, 
for we had our ride. 

The whole Rangeley Lake region is like 
heaven to me and the time we have spent 
there is crowded with experiences unique and 
well worth mention in these chronicles. Had 
I the talent for description and narrative of 
a poet, for instance, I am sure I could write 
a romance and surround it with this atmos- 
phere. One or two incidents, and we will leave 
it all most regretfully and “go down into the 
fight”, as I used to say when packing trunks 
to go home. 

There used to be a little wood-burning 
steamer (owned and run by a young, long- 
haired countryman) which took people occa- 
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MR. WILLARD IRVING NEVINS, F.A.G.O. 
One of the most prominent organists of the Metropolis who on May Ist transfers 
his activities from the Fourth Presbyterian to the West End Presbyterian made 
famous by one of the most successful Presbyterian ministers in the East. The 
West End church has never been known for its music—a condition which Mr. 
Nevins will rectify. The Church has a membership of 2500 and regularly broad- 
casts its morning services over WABC. In the Fourth Church Mr. Nevins has 
been giving a series of Wednesday Lenten recitals, and has made his monthly 
musicales a prominent feature of the up-town district. He is prominent in 
N.A.O. activities, and served many years as secretary. Mr. Nevins directs the 
summer school of the Guilmant Organ School, of which institution he is a post- 





graduate and faculty member. 


sionally around the lake for twenty-five cents. 
I should hardly think the boat would carry 
comfortably more than fifty passengers. 

A party of a dozen or so of us young people 
from Mountain View were on board one day, 
when voung York of New Haven said, ‘“Let’s 
have some fun with the countryman when he 
comes around for the fares,’ and when, after 
chucking more wood on his fire, he appeared, 
York, not looking around, and talking with 
us all the time, handed our countryman in 
the most casual manner, a one hundred dol- 
lar bill for his fare of twenty-five cents. We 
expected our long-haired friend to be para- 


lyzed. Not a_ bit—his expression never 
changed as he dug down into his jeans, 
counted out ninety-nine dollars and seventy- 
five cents and passed on to the next. 

One day I took a guide and went over on 
the big lake fishing but there was too much 
wind out in the open lake which at times kicks 
up quite a sea and so we fished in coves and 
as the day ended went home without anv 
fish. As we climbed off the wagon, several 
men rushed out to ask us what we had caught 
and I had to confess—‘‘Nothing.” “Come and 
see what Mrs. Dunham caught!” 

Out in front of the hotel, on the grass, were 
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WILLIAM A. WOLF, MUS. DOC., PH.D. 
Founder and director of the Wolf Institute of Music, Lancaster, Pa., who has 
given to the organ profession of his district the same zealous championship that 
nas made of the Institute of Music such an unusual conservatory with superb 


equipment and State-wide influence. Dr. Wolf took post-graduate courses in 
both piano and organ, as well as in all branches of theory, specializing in 
acoustics and ecclesiastical music. He was the moving spirit in the organiza- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State N.A.O., and has served as State President for a 
decade, leading that Council to a place of greatest prominence in organistic 
fraternal circles. Backed by a personality that makes friends everywhere, the 
ability to grasp situations quickly and make instant decisions, and a willingness 
to serve wholeheartedly, Dr. Wolf has wielded an enviable influence throughout 





the entire East. 


Who can measure the benefits that accrue to all of us, through 


the activities of such an indefatigable worker ? 


at least half a dozen good-size salmon and 
trout, a good day’s catch for anybody. 

As soon as I had left for the other lake, 
Mrs. Dunham and her friend, Mrs. Moore, 
had taken our row boat and with an umbrella 
for a sail had gone straight down the lake for 
about two miles to our fishing grounds, well 
off shore in rough water; had thrown over 
the anchor and remained there all day. Final- 
ly, Mr. Pearce came along with his launch and 
towed them home. 

And “Scissors!” I can see our little party 


now sitting on the grass watching the natives 
playing base ball and a long-legged fellow in 
his shirt sleeves has just made a hit. He is an 
awkward runner, but is doing his best. 

Nadine, however, excited lest he doesn’t 
make his base, gets up and shouts: 

“Go it, Scissors!” 

Whether or not he made his base I don't 
remember. Nadine, at all events, made a hit 
for the name thrown at the runner with such 
gusto stuck hard and fast. He was always 
known by the name of Scissors after that. 
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From the back woods of Maine to Highland 
Park, Connecticut, is some contrast in scenery 
and surroundings, but this chapter on vaca- 
tions would not be complete without mention 
of those delightful days spent in the home of 
our friends of many years, Mr. and Mrs. 
Crowell. It is a beautiful home of many rooms 
and containing a pipe organ. 

One of these rooms is called “The Dunham 
Room” and we were expected to occupy it for 
at least one week each year, which we usually 
did, and sometimes much longer, going from 
there to Mountain View. 

The Crowells are highly cultivated and nat- 
urally surround themselves with people of 
their type, consequently, there were many en- 
joyable evenings with most _ interesting 
people. 

The Cheneys of Manchester, and many 
musical people of Hartford were among 
others often seen on our veranda of a sum- 
mer’s evening. Informal organ recitals were 
quite in order and on one occasion we had a 
formal concert devoted wholly to my own 
composition. 

I used to enjoy particularly to sit down and 
improvise in the semi-darkness when we had 
no company around. 


THE WHIRLPOOL 


OR THE PLACID, irresponsible vaca- 

tionist to jump suddenly into the Conser- 
vatory whirlpool would seem to prove rather 
too sharp a contrast to be altogether agree- 
able and yet, for me it was just what I craved 
after the inanition of so many weeks. 

To enter the Conservatory on the day be- 
fore the term opened and view the crowds of 
eager students from all parts of the country, 
all quite excited and happy, speculating, no 
doubt, on what the coming year had in store 
for them, always made me anxious to be in 
harness again and doing my part in making 
this new life of theirs worthwhile. 

Undoubtedly, there is both talent and stu- 
pidity in that long line waiting to register, 
and I will get my due share of each, but I 
have learned many things a teacher should 
know and one is, never to scold a stupid pupil. 
I did once, and she turned around and quietly 
said, “Mr. Dunham, I am doing my best.” 
That was all and it was enough. What else 
could I do but apologize? 

A careless pupil, scold all you wish, but not 
the stupid one. Nor should you, on that ac- 
count, dismiss one. They often settle in small 
places and play the simple services required 
in a satisfactory manner. 
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Mr. Whiting once, in his impatient way, 
told one of his senior pupils: 

“You ought not to be playing the organ, 
you ought to be out hoeing potatoes.” 

He went immediately to the office and was 
transferred to me. He was pretty stupid, but 
I made his graduating program as simple as 
possible and helped him through as best I 
could with, I admit, some leniency from the 
office. He had lots of determination and grit 
and finally became well known as a trainer of 
boy choirs in the State of New York. 

In the meantime, the Directory Committee 
had been very busy adding new members to 
the faculty, giving a series of concerts in the 
suburbs by advanced students, developing the 
normal department and an orchestra under 
the leadership of Mr. Mahr. 

When Mr. Faelten went once on a short 
concert trip I was Director pro tem and dur- 
ing this period the preceptress sent one of the 
dormitory girls to me to be disciplined. She 
came in, head right up in the air, and with 
fight in her eyes. Had she known, how easily 
she might have paralyzed me! But she was 
so eager to make a good defence that she 
hardly got into the room before she started in 
on it and I had a chance to pull myself to- 
gether. 

I assumed as dignified a manner as possible 
and an expression intended to be of the para- 
lyzing order, and held on to it with some dif- 
ficulty until she had finished, and then, look- 
ing her squarely in the eye, and with just 
enough additional pause to lead her to think 
that what I was about to say had weight, J 
said: 

“Young lady, your misdemeanor is so great 
that I should really send you home to your 
parents in disgrace. But it so happens that 
you were lucky enough to have come to me 
instead of to Mr. Faelten. I am only Director 
temporarily, and hardly wish my record as 
such to contain the expulsion of one of the 
pupils. Therefore, with your promise not to 
break the rules again, we will let the matter 
drop right here.” 

If I had had a second case, I could have 
handled it without much nervousness, for ] 
had discovered that the culprit was so inter- 
ested in her own side of the question that it 
did not occur to her to analyze the feelings of 
her inquisitor. 

The Directory Committee served, I should 
say, for about seven or eight years and during 
that period we lost, by death, our President, 
the Honorable Rufus S. Frost, who was a man 
of inestimable value to the world at large, and 
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a real bulwark of the Conservatory. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Richard H. Dana. 

During our regime we added the following 
teachers to the faculty: Charles A. White 
from Troy, New York; Dr. Albert Jeffery, 
Albany; Edwin Klahre, New York City; 
Charles E. Tinney, St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir, 
London, England; and from Germany, Dr. 
Percy Goetschins, Ferrucio Busoni, Carl 
Stasny and Martin Roeder. 

We also added quite largely to our equip- 
ment including two large three-manual pipe 
organs, built by Farand and Votey, and insti- 
tuted a drive which entirely wiped out the 
debt of two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 

It seemed now as though our good ship was 
destined to sail on indefinitely through sun- 
shine and summer seas. No clouds in sight 
except for two or three filmy ones far off on 
the horizon, but even those innocent looking 
clouds held a possible storm, and lightning 
too,. which we Were to hear more about later 
on. 

To use another metaphor, Faelten was 
driving with a little too tight a rein. Many 
of the faculty were restive under his severe 
espionage, especially the younger members. 
With the faculty as a whole, he was gradually 
making himself unpopular, although as yet 
nothing of the sort showed on the surface. It 
seems now that there was a feeling astir mak- 
ing for trouble. 

At the time we were about buying the new 
organs, Hale and I were returning by train 
from Portland where we had been to look 
over a sample of Farand and Votey organ, 
when Hale, who had been silently looking out 
the window for sometime, suddenly turned 
and said: 

“If Faelten were to resign, the faculty 
would throw their hats in the air.” 

I was naturally dumbfounded and as I did 
not encourage the continuance of the subject, 
it was dropped abruptly and never again re- 
ferred to between us. It proved the opening 
gun of an internal warfare in the Conserva- 
tory that nearly wrecked the whole institution 
and was not stopped until the President had 
resigned and the Trustees had forced the 
resignation of the Musical Director, the 
Business Manager and six members of the 
faculty. 

To outsiders, the story of this period, the 
disintegration of the old. regime and gradual 
establishment of the new, might prove an in- 
teresting chapter, but as a family quarrel that 
is fast becoming ancient history—it is not my 
intention to refer to it again in these pages. 
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Mr. Eben D. Jordan was elected the next 
President; Mr. George W. Chadwick, the 
Musical Director; Mr. Ralph S. Flanders, 
General Manager; and Mr. Wallace Goodrich 
to a new office called that of “Dean of the 
Faculty.” 

This proved a very efficient Board, quite 
capable of handling successfully all demands 
made upon it by a rapidly growing school. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
URING the early part of this period, | 
received a characteristic letter from C. C. 
Bragdon, Principal of Lasell Seminary. 

“Will you spare one day a week out of your 
busy life to teach us at Lasell? The President 
of the United Fruit Company has a daughter 
here with us whom I very much want you to 
teach.” 

As the Conservatory work was still rather 
light, I accepted and enjoyed the work and the 
change from the start so much that I stayed 
on, taking charge of the Department of Music 
after the accession of Dr. G. M. Winslow as 
Principal. He was very fond of music and en- 
couraged me in my department all that was 
possible. The concerts, which had been of 
rather an uneven quality, we were able to im- 
prove very much by having all candidates 
meet in a “tryout,” at least, two weeks before 
each concert. 

It was natural in looking for teachers that | 
should get them from the Conservatory, if 
possible, and this resulted in having in the 
end, practically the entire faculty composed of 
Conservatory graduates. 

This proved extremely useful for those tak- 
ing the Academic Music Course which was a 
course designed to prepare one for entrance to 
the Junior Class in the Conservatory, includ- 
ing not only all demands made by principal 
study but also by all secondary studies, such 
as Harmony, Solfeggio, Examination, etc. 

It is perhaps needless to add that this has 
proved a very valuable course for the many 
going to the Conservatory. Those holding the 
Music Course Certificate of Lasell Seminary, 
have no difficulty in finding where they belong 
among the thousands registering. 

If I should be asked which of the tasks at 
Lasell I enjoyed the most, I should probably 
say, training the Orphean Club, a singing club 
of one hundred and thirty, or thereabout. 

It was no simple job for anyone during the 
winter; it took time in the first place to con- 
vince them that you always meant business 
and again, and longer still, that eternal alert- 
ness was the price of their final success. When 
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THE MOLLER STUDIO, PHILADELPHIA 
The new Studio of M. P. Moller at 2047 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., headquarters of Mr. L. 


Luberoff, manager of the eastern offices. 


The Studio was opened on a festive occasion when a 


representative of the mayor was present. The instrument is a large three-manual and is equipped 
with the new automatic player, styled the “Artiste,” which will shortly be the subject of an article 
in these pages, because of its unusual points of superiority. 


these points were fairly well learned things 
went easier until reheatsals eventually became 
a real delight. 

These girls, however, were not singing in 
the Orphean chorus for the fun of it. At the 
opening of school all new pupils were sub- 
jected to a vocal examination and if their voic- 
es warranted it, required to sing in the Or- 
phean and to attend all rehearsals. I did not 
fully realize just what this discipline meant 
to the girls until on an occasion when I had 
to omit a rehearsal to play for a funeral at the 
Church. 

The following Wednesday (I was only 
there on Wednesdays) a girl stopped me in 
the corridor with, 

“O, Mr. Dunham!” 

“Yes?” thinking she was about to say how 
much they missed me, or something like that, 
she rather bowled me over when instead she 
said: 

“Am so sorry you haven’t another funeral 
to play for today.” 


In the spring we had our annual concert, 
the most important one of the year, and the 
mothers, fathers and friends, as far as pos- 
sible, were all there. 

These concerts were always very successful 
and mostly so I think because this natural tal- 
ent which lies dormant in most of these young 
people, when once in hand, becomes so easily 
moulded. A work most enjoyable and one ! 
would have liked to continue indefinitely. 

Lasell is a fine school and I prophesy for it 
a brilliant future and I trust one closely 
aligned with that of the Conservatory. 

For several years from the time of change 
in the administration of Conservatory affairs, 
and while I was still at Lasell, time slipped 
by rapidly and uneventfully. The one out- 
standing event was the change to the new 
building on Huntington Avenue, perfectly 
equipped, including a concert hall (in which 
I had the honor to give the first concert and 
for which occasion I wrote my Fantasie and 
Fugue in D Minor), and yet a change so great 
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SHOWING THEM HOW 

The window display of the Philadelphia offices of M. P. Moller, which brings home to the man in 
the street the idea that today a residence organ with or without automatic player is easily within 
his reach financially and makes a handsome acquisition for any fine home. ‘Today a fine resi- 
dence organ costs but little more than a fine car, but it lasts a life-time and its upkeep is insignifi- 
cant. With principles of borrowing thoughtfully applied, the instrument requires much less room 
than formerly, and that without sacrificing the finer niceties of shading and colorings. Any 
builder who helps free the organ from exclusive bondage to the church is doing the industry and 
the profession the broadest kind of a service. 





that I owned for a long time to a feeling of building to me always lent an air of domestic- 
homesickness and sadness whenever I entered ity and hominess to the place, and also proba- 
the building, partly owing, no doubt, to the bly the absence of so many familiar faces and 
absence of the dormitories which in the old _ old associations. 


(To be Continued) 


AN APPRECIATION 
TO S. WESLEY SEARS 
’Tis but a year since all was hushed and still, 
Since organ keys lay mute. 
Oh Time, could we but conjure back, and hold 
For one brief hour 


The glorious music of his soul! 
—FRranceEs L. Davis 
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Thirty years ago this site 


religion. 


Franciscan Monastery 
Tei a oe 


WHERE BEAUTY REIGNS 
“was indeed forlorn”’—today the Franciscan Monastery 
in the national capitol is a monument of beauty, to the idealism of the Christian 


Henry Pilcher’s Sons had the privilege of supplying musical beauty in an 
organ for this beautiful Monastery. 


Outstanding among institutions of this kind is the 
Franciscan Monastery at Washington, D. C., 
replicas of many Old World shrines. 


with its 
A scant thirty 


a 
al ting 


pe Ley, 





qj O DESCRIBE any church or monas- 


f tery as a show-place would seem 
perhaps to ignore or to set little 
store by the fundamental spirit that 
naturally pervades houses of de- 
votion in all countries. Yet, be- 
cause of their close-hovering tradi- 
tions, their architectural beauty 
and the absorbing interest their 
work arouses, certain of our Ameri- 
can churches have become truly na- 
tional show-places. To them rever- 
ent visitors and pilgrims flock each 


years ago the site it occupies was indeed forlorn and 
bucolic in appearance, a challenge to the zeal of the 
Friars who came there to build a vision into tangible 
form. 

To day with its inspiring buildings, quiet groves, and 
beautifully landscaped grounds, the Monastery ranks as 
one of the gems of the National Capitol. 

Only recently the new organ in the Monastery Church 
of the Holy Land was dedicated. It is an excellent ex- 
ample, by Henry Pilcher’s Sons, Louisville, of the organ- 
builder’s art. Prof. George Herbert Wells of Washing-: 
ton, organist at the Monastery Church for the last thirty 
years, wrote the stoplist in collaboration with W. E. 
Pilcher, Jr., of the New York office. The instrument has 


year in growing numbers. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FRANCISCAN MONASTERY 


Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
Stoplist by Prof. George Herbert Wells 
in collaboration with Mr. Wm. E. 
Pilcher, Jr. 
Finished by Mr. L. L. Adams. 
Recital by Prof. Bernier. 
Data supplied in form by the Builders. 


V. R. S. B. r. 
Pedal z 2. 2 4 76. 
Great 7. 7. 9. — 511. 
Swell 12. 12. 13. —. 852. 
Choir 5. 5, fi — 365. 
26. 26. 36. 4 1204. 


One blank in each division, prepared 
for in the chests, etc., is included in the 
above summary of stops. 


PEDAL 5”: V2. R2. S7. 

16 DTAPASON ff 44w 
BOURDON mf 32w 
Bourdon p (Swell) 

8 Diapason ff 
Gamba mf (Great) 
Trumpet f (Great) 


the usual augmentations. 


GREAT 5": V% RV. SS. 

Expressive : 

8 *DIAPASON ff 73m 
GROSSFLOETE mf 73w 
GAMBA f 73m 
GEMSHORN p 73m 

4 OCTAVE mf 73m 
FLUTE HARMONIC mp 73m 

8 TRUMPET f 78r 
CHIMES 25b 
*Unexpressive 

SWELL 8”: V 13. R 122. 

16 BOURDON p 73w 

8 DIAPASON f 73m 
STOPPED FLUTE p 73w 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE mf 73m 
VIOLE CELESTE mf 61m 
AEOLINE pp 73m 

4 FLAUTO TRAVERSO mp 73m 
VIOLINA mp 73m 

8 CORNOPEAN f 73r 
FRENCH HORN mp 73r 
OBOE mf 7r 
VOX HUMANA p 6ir 
Tremulant 

CHOIR 5”: V5. R5. 87%. 

8 VIOLIN DIAPASON mf 73m 
CLARABELLA mp 73w 


as. 


The entire organ is under ex- 


-DULCIANA p 73m 
CHIMNEY FLUTE mp 73m 
CLARINET mf 7%r 
Chimes (Great) 

Tremulant 


COUPLERS 


16 8 4 
GSC GSC 
Great GSC GSC GSC 
Swell 


S S S 
Choir SC SC Sc 


ACCESSORIES 

Combons 20. 
Cancellers 4: G.S.C.P. (A tongue over 

the respective groups of stop-knobs) 
Reversibles 5: 

Tutti. 

Coupler Cancel. 

Unison Couplers. 

Octave Couplers. 
Crescendos 3: 

Great-Choir. 

Swell. 

Register. ; 3 
Crescendo Coupler: : 

All Shutters to Swell Shoe. 


OD 


Pedal 
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_THE FRANCISCAN MONASTERY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The interidr is aS impressive and inspiring as the exterior. 


What an unusually at- 


tractive ofgan installation, with the console scarcely visible in the alcove to the 


right: Who could not worship ‘ 


pression except the Great Diapasons. None of the man- 


ual stops is borrowed. 

To plan a small three-manual organ is more difficult 
than to plan a large four-manual. Every register must 
count for its utmost. How different is this stoplist 
from that found abroad today, and that built in Amer- 
ica twenty years ago. Today the ongne must make 
beautiful music. 

The general architectural outlines of the Church are 
of Byzantine style with a slight transition to the Italian 
Renaissance, so that the effects of the Hagia Sofie in 
Constantinople and of the Certosa of Pavia havé béen 
adapted to Franciscan simplicity. In the center of the 
Church beneath the dome stands the center altar. 

The Pilcher console is in a cloistered balcony im- 
mediately at the right as one faces the altar. In the 
light of the meticulous care given nowadays to produc- 


ing auditoriums with perfect acoustics it is interesting to. 


note that the acoustics of the Memorial Church of the 
Holy Land are not perfect. There is an echo. Fortun- 
ately this seems in no way to detract from the organ’s 
tone. Competent critics have declared that, if anything, 
the echo tends to produce a tone more compatible with 
the spirit of the liturgy than could have been attained 
without it. 

It is to be remembered that the music of the Catholic 
Church is hedged about with a number of restrictions so 
inflexible as to require of the organ a tone of purity and 
majesty and the complete submergence of what might 
be termed spectacular effects. Catholic music is an in- 
tegral part of the Mass, always a means to an end, never 
an end in itself. It is therefore interesting to find one 
Franciscan Father writing of the organ to another priest 
in a distant city, “It has surpassed our expections. The 
extent of its beautiful tone quality and strictly religious 
character can only be grasped as time goes on. Each 
time that it is played new beauties of tone and quality 
seem to come forth.” 


The stoplist will be found in the columns of the Or- 
gan Department of this issue. 


—D. M. H. 





‘in beauty and in truth” 





in such surroundings? 


Mayer’s Use 
Why a Thousand Cadets go to Service and 
Two Hundred Sing in the Choir 


wis WILLIAM HAMILTON 


meg ARS AGO, O so many! when we 

were being introduced to the 
ee of the higher-hatted 
church music we made up our minds 
that to be very, very English in 
manner and thought was a sure way 
to be a better, bigger Master of the 
Choristers. It was then that I 
caught this word ‘use’, and salted 
it down. Now, after these many 
@ years, the whirligig of time gives me 

a chance to use it. And I feel very 

good about it because it comes 
straight out of authentic Cathedral Palaver. I want to 
sound like that. 

The use of a cathedral, in case any of the younger 
children want it defined, was, probably still is, the final 
form or formality which became fixed practise as the 
rites of worship in the cathedral evolved into fixture. 
Thus the individuality of the ritual would be expressed 
as the York Use or the Norwich Use as the case might 
be. 

With reference to Mayer the word is fitting to desig- 
nate the form of worship which is followed at the Cadet 
Chapel in the United States Military Academy at West 
Point; for the service there is the blossom and fruit of 
twenty years practise of the Order of Morning Prayer, 
and twenty years reflection upon it, by Frederick C. 
Mayer. The service as evolved into fixed formality is 
Mayer’s Use. Mayer and his Cadets, of whom there are 
nearly two hundred in the choir, may well be proud of it. 

To describe the service might seem to belittle it. 
Words are poor things indeed with which to describe 
simplicity. It would be easier to catalogue the intricate 
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MR. WILLIAM E. ZEUCH 
The Boston organist whose regular weekly recitals through the season in the First 
Church (Unitarian) Boston have demonstrated conclusively that the organ recital 
can appeal. Mr. Zeuch’s very unusual success may be attributed to’several causes, 
among them an organ rich enough in colors to make organ music interesting, a 
program varied enough in content and contrasts to make a genuinely musical 
appeal, and an artistry sufficiently exalted to cepe with any problem and yet not 
so exalted as to ignore the simpler elements of musical beauty. Mr. Zeuch enjoys 


the universal esteem of all who know him. 


goings on of high church doings, such as the elaborate 
dedication of the new Kilgen at St. Patrick’s in New 
York or one of those high tea vespers at St. Mary the 
Virgin. In these cases numbers of words could be used, 
abused, and lost in the shuffle with still unnoticed glories 
left over to recount. I feel no such verbal freedom about 
the Chapel at The Point. 

There is a processional, of course. See it sometime 
and, when you do, try to think of the pallid, shambling, 
hooting infants that you have seen in the cathedrals. 
The cadets march, in fours, singing, down the long wide 
aisle, with their Chaplain, all in step with the music. 
With a thousand or so of their fellows in the pews sing- 


ing the hymn with them you will have a rare thrill. The 
organ follows their progress from the Echo Organs at 
the doors to the Chancel Organs and the hymn will be 
sung twice through at least. 

Then follow commonplaces of the Prayer Book: 
Sentences, General Confession, Absolution and the 
Lord’s Prayer. The choir rises and sings the Venite 
with no introduction. And right here is an example of 
how an artist gets a fine dramatic effect not by adding 
something but by eliminating something. 

The musical setting is Mayer’s production and belongs 
to West Point. The canticle has been re-pointed by him 
and in altering the pointing he has, to my ignorant eye, 
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THE FIRST UNITARIAN, BOSTON 


The new console installed some five years ago, by the Skinner Co. of which Mr. Willian E. Zeuch is 
vice president. It operates in reality two complete organs, as the console layout clearly shows. The 
wealth of materia) available (there are 130 stops) is an important factor in enabling Mr. Zeuch to 
maintain an average of 500 as his regular recital audiences. ‘The console was built to control the 
original 3-50 Hutchings Organ of the First Church and the 4m Skinner brought over from Dr. Hale’s 


church. 


effected the only improvement in the Prayer Book that 
has been done in recent years. 

To substantiate this permit me to say that the ante- 
penult at the end of the line in the Psalter and in all the 
canticles was always an offensive source of oral 
nuisance. Choir boys would always sing “As it was in 
the beg’ni-i-ng” and in spite of much pensive admonition 
I never saw a sure way to avoid the distortion, which 
occurs more or less objectionably in nearly every line of 
canticle, until I heard Mayer’s simple expedient of 
writing a couple of notes which have to be sung on the 
slighted syllable. So you will hear‘his choir sing “As 
it was in the beGINing.” And I dare say that is the only 
place in the English speaking world where you will hear 
it in a chant! 

Following the Venite are more prayers, not in prayer 
book sequence, and a congregational hymn. This 
happens more simply than it is told but the transepts are 
two stories high with singing cadets and when a thou- 
sand healthful youths raise their voices in a hymn the 
effect is as stirring as that old “Nine Rahs! Harvard!” 
which no hearer ever forgets. 

There are more prayers, including the “Cadets’ 
Prayer,” which, with its wistfulness for a good humored 
and youthful religion and its outspoken pride in “The 
Corps,” is a touching utterance and worthy to stand in 
print beside the best of the common prayers in the book. 
This prayer seems part and parcel with the sermon 
which follows it. I have heard more than one of these 


sermons by Chaplain Kinsolving and been impressed by 
the vigor and breadth with which the cadets are en- 
couraged to learn to preserve themselves for their 
country ; convincing refutal of the oft quoted pacifist fal- 
lacy that our military academies are only teaching the 
finest of our youth to die. 

But the prayers and the sermon are not Mayer’s Use, 
of course. Sometimes there is an offertoire anthem by 
the choir, perhaps unaccompanied; sometimes an organ 
solo, or a visiting artist who sings or plays. There is no 
Offertory Sentence but a gorgeous rendering of “Old 
Hundred,” attacked with no introduction, immediately 
after which is sung one stanza of “America.” There are 
various West Point songs which are used at times in this 
service and regarded with veneration. After the offer- 
toire there is short prayer and benediction and Mayer’s 
“Amen,” an adaptation of something which he heard 
somewhere. It is affecting and dignified. It dies away 
in the Echo Organ and a half a minute later the nearly 
biggest organ in America blares forth the kind of music 
that a soldier is supposed to like best. And this 1s 
Mayer’s Use! 

For simple grandeur and devotional dignity this serv- 
ice is as impressive as the Highlands of the Hudson 
which soar around it. Mayer modest and simple, the 
dreamer who turned a common forty-stop organ into a 
colossal memorial instrument of two hundred and fifty, 
says “It is the simplest kind of a service.” 

Mayer, it is the grandest kind of a service! 
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Mr. Barnes’ Comments 


—THE UNIT SYSTEM— 

To come to Mr. Turner’s article 
on Action, there are several points 
that may need a bit of modifica- 
tion. In the description of unified 
stops not requiring an individual 
primary, he states that it is pos- 
sible to eliminate the primary mo- 
tor pneumatic and mount the mag- 
net so as to exhaust the pipe valve 
pouches directly. 

This is a possibility, but as a 
practical matter the better builders 
have found this system satisfac- 
tory only on the smaller treble 
valves, say from middle-C up. The 
lower two or three octaves require 
a primary valve, in order not tc 
use an abnormally large magnet, 
and to get speed. 

Also the statement that, most 
standard instruments accomodate 
only thirteen contacts on each key 
may be true in most cases, but the 
Kimball Co. has a key contact nor- 
mally with sixteen, which may 
have two such blocks to a key and 
thus produce thirty-two. 

It is obvious that in such a case 
no relay would be required unless 
the number of magnets exceeded 
32. With the very fine silver wire 
used on these contact blocks. there 
is no appreciable increase in the 
weight of the touch of the key 
even when there are as many as 
32 contacts. 

Therefore, from Mr. Turner’s 
comparison of prices between the 
Unit and the Straight scheme, one 
might deduct the $250 he has in- 
cluded for the necessary relay, 
bringing the whole action cost for 
the Unit down to $1350 as against 
$650 for the Straight Organ. 

The balance of Mr. Turner’s fig- 
ures are a very close average of the 
cost of action and basic stop cost, 
and make an interesting and val- 
uable comparison of cost between 
a small Unit and a small Straight 
Organ. It also gives an analysis of 
where the money is spent in these 
two instances. Obviously in the 
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case of the Straight Organ, a much 
larger amount of the money is 
spent for pipes than in the case of 
the Unit. 

If this were the whole story 
there would scarcely be any basis 
of argument for advocating a Unit 
organ under any conditions. 

The second section of Mr. Turn- 
er’s article gives reasons for unifi- 
cation. 

Another matter which Mr. Turn- 
er gives considerable attention to 
is what he terms “pneumatic du- 
plexing’”’ which is regularly em- 
ployed by M. P. Moller in many 
organs. Its cost is scarcely a small 
fraction of that of a unified stop, 
and in many cases produces ap- 
proximately the same result. That 
is to say, frequently all that is de- 
sired from an 8 Flute is to get a 
4’ from it, or of a soft 8’ string to 
get a 4’ or a 16’ (tenor C) stop. 
In such cases, if it is not desired 





to duplex the stop from one key- 
board to another, two primaries 
are not required on the chest. As 
a matter of practise, when duplex- 
ing between keyboards is done, it’s 
usually between the Great and 
Choir, and in small three-manual 
organs it is frequently possible to 
make the Great and Choir chest as 
one, with the Great primary on one 
end and the Choir primary on the 
other. In this way, there is no ad- 
ditional expense for primaries and 
a great variety of effects are pos- 
sible between the two manuals, 
both at unison and octave pitches 
between the various stops on the 
combined Great and Choir chest. 

Of course this same system can 
be used in a small two-manual by 
making the Swell and Great one 
large chest, with two primaries, 
which would be needed in any 
event. 

The cost of this work is so low 
that I never hesitate to make free 
use of this system whenever I find 
a builder who is equipped to do 
this job of duplexing, and it is per- 
haps one of the most ingenious and 
useful devices yet invented for 
making available the same set of 
pipes on more than one manual or 
at more than one pitch at prac- 
tically negligible cost, In many 
other cases it is practically as rea- 
sonable to add the extra pipes and 
action; and in such cases, it is ob- 
viously much better to do so. 


The Unit and Straight 


A Full Discussion of the Two Systems of Organ Building 
from Mechanical, Monetary, and Tonal Aspects 
By TYLER TURNER 


First Article 
= N SPITE OF twenty years 
use, misuse, and discussion, 
the Unit System remainsas 
much a matter of prejudice 
and misunderstanding on 
the part of the vast majority as it 
was when first introduced by Rob- 
ert Hope-Jones. Those who use it, 
do so almost blindly ; those who do 
not, scoff. Neither are as near the 


a) 


truth as twenty years development 
should have seen them. 

The first—and to our knowledge 
—the only correct exposition of the 
subject was written by its able au- 
thority, Mr. Robert Pier Elliot, of 
Chicago, and published in The 
American Organist in 1921. It was 
informative, but being condensed 
to the space of one short article, 
lacked many technical details with- 
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out which a fair understanding of 
the subject could not be gained. 
The Recent Revolution in Or- 
gan Building, by George Laing 
Miller, was an early work, which 
appeared in 1909. It covered dif- 
ferent phases of organ building, 
but, written largely under the in- 
fluence of Hope-Jones, it was ex- 
tremely partial to his innovations. 
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ferable to one which is unified. 
That is not the point. Specifica- 
tions can never be compared stop 
for stop. The determining factor 
in the consideration is the cost of 
building instruments, and the pos- 
sibility of variation in timbre, solo, 
accompaniment, and flexibility. 
With these facts in mind, we 
will endeavor to discuss the Unit 
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when off, the gate is closed, and no 
pipe-wind is admitted. 

The second type has_ been 
termed the Universal type; al- 
though the term is not particularly 
well drawn, for want of a better 
name we must use it. In this type, 
all the pipes of a manual division 
are planted on one large chest or 
on a_ series of connected chests, 
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THE SLIDER-AND-PALLET WINDCHEST 
The type of windchest prevailing some fifty years ago. 
chamber in which the spring G holds the pallet H closed till the key is 
depressed, when wind is admitted to the chamber (or groove) and the pipes 
In the illustration are five registers, the middle one 
being a IV Mixture, shown in the speaking position, the slider being open. 


of that note speak. 


Four or five years ago, with a 
desire to clarify the subject, The 
American Organist encouraged an 
open discussion of the subject, 
which did not receive the interest 
and effort it deserved, and suc- 
ceeded only in publishing the vio- 
lent opinions of the participating 
builders and organ experts. 

Since that time little has been 
written which would help matters. 
It is with a desire that the subject 
receive the full and unbiased’ 
thought which it deserves, that 
this discussion is undertaken. In 
the first part, attention will be 
given to the mechanical principles 
underlying organs, both of the 
Straight and Unit types; in the 
succeeding sections, the two sys- 
tems will be compared and con- 
trasted as to relative tonal and 
solo possibilities. 

Consideration of the Unit Sys- 
tem must be undertaken with no 
confusion of issue, and complete 
understanding of the points in 
question. In practically any case 


save where organ space is at stake, 
an organ with independent pipes 
for every stop-key would be pre- 


System of building, leaving out of 
consideration for the time being all 
extraneous matter such as Second 
Touch, special exaggerated types of 
voicing, the eliptical stop-key con- 
sole, and confining attention to the 
mechanical side. 

The cost of any instrument is 
governed principally by the action 
rather than the pipe-work. 

There are two sets of details in 
the tone actuating mechanism, 
aside from the wind-supply. First 
is that which governs the notes. 
For want of an accepted term we 
may call it the Note Mechanism. 
Second is the part which governs 
the stop action, or the Stop Mech- 
anism. These meet in the chest 
work. 

There are two general classes of 
chests in common use. The first 
is that known as the ventil. This 
is used only in Straight organ 
work, and in it, the on and off of 
the stop is controlled by admitting 
pipe-wind to the section upon 
which are planted the pipes of the 
particular register. When the stop 
is on, a wind-gate admits pipe- 
wind, so that the pipes may speak; 


Pipe-wind fills the 


having the enclosed body of air in 
common. Although wind is always 
under the pipes of all the stops of 
the division, an intermediary stop 
action prohibits the actuation of 
the individual pipe-valve when the 
individual stop is off, and permits 
it when the stop is on. This may 
be done in several ways. 

For sake of illustration, we use 
the usual Pitman type of chest (a 
variety of the Universal chest) 
which is in most general use 
among fine builders. Consulting: 
the cut: When the blower is on,. 
the chest is always filled with pipe-- 
wind. The corresponding key is. 
depressed, and an electric current 
energizes the magnet M_ which 
draws away from the exhaust vent: 
V a small disc of metal, or Arma- 
ture, which is not shown in the 
cut. Channel C’ is thereby opened: 
to the outer’air, and closed to the 
pipe-wind. The pressure of wind 
in the chest being greater than in 
the motor-pneumatic B, the pneu- 
matic is forced up, drawing with 
it the double valves X’ and X”. 
Channel C’* is then open to the 
outer air, and closed to pipe-wind. 
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From under the chest, it leads up, 
over, down, and into pouch P. The 
wind-pressure in the chest causes 
the pouch, with the valve mounted 
upon it, to collapse against the up- 
ward force of the spring S, thus 
allowing pipe-wind to escape to 
the pipe boot set in the pipe-chan- 
nel. The on and off stop mechan- 
ism consists of an inflation pneu- 
matic which allows pressure wind 
into the pitman-bar PB. When 
wind is present, and channel C* is 
exhausted, the T-shaped part T, 
called the Pitman, is forced up, and 
compensating air escapes from PB 
to the pouch, preventing its col- 
lapse. 


The magnet, motor-pneumatic, 
and double-valves which exhaust 
the channel C’ are collectively 
called the Primary. One primary 
on a Straight Organ manual divi- 
sion can exhaust as many as ten 
secondary pipe-valve channels. In 
a Great Organ, for example, of ten 
straight stops, only one primary 
need be used to exhaust the sec- 
ondary pipe-valves of the ten 
straight stops. The channel C’ is 
routed across the top-be>rd, and 
has apertures leading to the pit- 
man-bars of each stop. 


When there are unit stops, the 
case is different. Instead of having 
a manual primary for each key- 
board, the unified stops themselves 
must have individual primaries, 
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” AN EARLY VENTIL WINDCHEST 
The manifold ills to which the slider-and-pallet windchest was subject 
caused builders to develop the ventil type in which the stop action was 
operated by ventils (valves) which connected the individuals chamber under 


each register to the wind reservoir. The chambers are marked A; G is the 
rod by which the fingers on the keys open the valves F and admit wind up 
the channel E to the pipe. “The first use of the ventil chest in America was 
by Roosevelt in Grace Church, New York, and the Cathedral at Garden 
i Ae Oe Bd 


with their magnets and exhaust age of the generator is increased, 


mechanisms. When unification with the attendant danger of 
takes place, it is possible to elimi- sparking at the key- and relay- 
nate the primary motor- -pneumatic contacts. 


with the attendant double-valves, 
and mount the magnet so as to 
exhaust the pipevalve pouches—at 


Coming to the electrical part: 
The obvious conclusion which one 
might reach, is that there is one 








least easily the smaller or treble 
ones. This cannot be done effi- 
ciently in organs of any size, or 
having very high wind pressure. 
The speed of the action is cut 
down, and the necessary amper- 
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[AN CHEST 


As described in the accompanying text, on pages 223 and 224 


electrical contact under each key, 
which is wired through to the 
magnet or magnets of the division. 
This is not so. There must be on: 
contact for each magnet upon 
which the individual key will act, 
either directly—as in the stops of 
the particular straight manual reg- 
isters—or indirectly, as in the case 
of the stops of other manual divi- 
sions, when coupled to the given 
key-board, and of unit stops, 

A key can accomodate, in most 
standard instruments, only thir- 
teen contacts. When it must oper- 
ate more than thirteen different 
magnets, a relay must be built 
which will contain sufficient con- 
tacts to make up for the deficit in 
the console. This applies to the 
majority of builders; one builder 
uses sixteen contacts and can dou- 
ble up so as to get thirty-two if 
necessary. Between the key or re- 
lay contact, and the magnets in the 
wind-chests, are switches, which 
in the case of the Straight Organ, 
act as couplers, etc., and in the 
Unit, are the mechanism control- 
ling the stops. When the register 
(stop in the Unit, or coupler, in 
the Straight) is drawn, the gang- 
switch is closed, admitting the pas- 
sage of electricity; when the reg- 
ister is retired, the gang-switch is 
open, prohibiting the passage of 
current. In the Straight Organ the 
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ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC RELAY 

This portion of the action shows two chambers, the lower filled with pres- 
sure wind which, when the magnet exhausts the channel, collapses the motor 
and admits wind through the secondary channel into the pneumatic motor, 
inflating it. A spring at the hinge automatically collapses the pneumatic 
when the action is reversed and the secondary channel is again open to the 
outer air. Some builders employ a collapsing pneumatic, placed in a pres- 
sure chamber and operated directly by a magnet, without a primary. Others 
employ a direct electric relay, without pneumatic intermediaries. The re- 
sulting efficiency will be a matter of conjecture until it has been proved by 
use over a long period. 


Onoroff stop mechanism is the pit- unified stops. If there are four 
man-bar, or corresponding device. stops in the organ, there are four 
In an ordinary small Straight, sets of primary exhausts; if ten 
there are contacts on the key for Stops, ten primaries; if fifty, fifty 
its own manual division, for the primaries. The stops are appor- 
manual division at the pitches tioned on the different manuals at 
given by couplers, and for all coup- different pitches, and each deriva- 
lers leading to other manuals. For tion has its own key contact, and 
example, in the ordinary two-man- 
ual Great, there would be contacts 
on the key for: 
Great 16’ ' ¢ 
Great 8’ (Unison Off, whether 
or not there is a controlling Unison 
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switch. The result is that, instead 
of having only eight switches and 
contacts for the lower key-board of 
a two-manual, there might be any 
number up to twenty, and even 
more, in the case of a large two- 
manual, 


In a four-stop Unit, it is not un- 
usual to derive fifteen stops on one 
manual, That means: 

The regular primaries (four, one 
for each rank; 

Fifteen manual switches; 

Fifteen contacts. 

As a key will normally accom- 
modate only thirteen contacts, a 
relay is necessary. Each addition- 
al division, manual or pedal, has 
its. corresponding derived stops, 
key-contacts and necessary switch- 
es. 

The process then is: 

Key-—Relay—-Switch-—Primary 

Primaries generally cost $25 per 
octave. Sixty-one notes cost $125; 
seventy-three, $150; eighty-five, 
$175, etc. Manual relays range 
from $250 to $700, depending on 
the number of contacts. Switches 
are usually $25 each. On the 
Straight, the only switch charges 
are couplers, on the Unit there is 
a switch for every stop; Straight 
Organs up to a medium three- 
manual may be built without re- 
lays; small Units generally require 
the use of one or more. 


For purposes of comparison, 
the following two specificatintis 
are given, with the prices of the 
switches, primaries, and _ relays 
only, omitting basic stop costs 
(cost of the pipe-work) and basic 











Off coupler tablet) 

Great 4’ 

Swell 16’ 

Swell 8’ 

Swell 4’ 

In all there would thus be six 
contacts, which is no problem, as 
the ordinary key will accommodate 

















thirteen. The wiring would be as 
something like this: 








Key Switch Primary 
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In large instruments, the matter 
is slightly more complicated, re- 
lays being added to accommodate 
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DIRECT ELECTRIC ACTION 


the extra contacts necessitated by _— This is one of the attempts to eliminate pneumatic motors and create an 


couplers. all-electric action. It will be recognized as the Wicks Organ Co.’s patent. 
Now, considering a Unit: First, | The magnet is mounted in the pressure reservoir and when it is actuated it 
there is a primary pouch exhaust, draws the arm downward, thus pulling the valve away from the channel and 


and magnet, for every pipe of the allowing the wind to flow through to the pipe. 
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console and action charges which 
are generally made. 
FOUR-RANK UNIT 

Diapason, 61 pipes: 

Three switches, $75. 

Five octaves, $125. 
String, 85 pipes: 

Eight switches, $200. 

Seven octaves, $175, 
Flute, 97 pipes: 

Twelve switches, $300 

Eight octaves, $200. 
Oboe Horn, 73 pipes: 

Five switches, $125. 

Six octaves, $150. 
Total for Switches, $700. 
Total for Primaries, $650. 
For necessary Relay, $250. 
Total action cost, $1600. 


SEVEN-RANK STRAIGHT 


Primaries for three Great stops, 73- - 


note, $150. 

Primaries for three Swell stops, 73- 
note, $150. 

Primaries for Pedal stop, $75. 

Eleven coupler-switches, $275. 

Total action cost, $650. 

The Unit of four ranks has an 
action-cost of about two and a half 
times that of the Straight. The basic 
costs would average: 

Unit of four ranks, $2000. 

Straight of seven ranks, $3200 
(including one 16’, five 8’s, and one 
4’). 

And the totals, for the action 
and basic stop costs, still omitting 
the basic console and basic action 
costs, which would be nearly the 
same, would be: 


Unit: Stops, $2000; action, 
$1600; total, $3600. 
Straight: Stops, $3200; action, 


$650; total, $3850. 

As the relative sizes increase, the 
Unit increases in cost. No logical 
comparison of the specifications 
can be made. They are of entirely 
different types, with different ad- 
vantages, and suitable for diver- 
gent purposes, The only compari- 
son is of size, and cost. 

The items which most influence 
the cost then, are the primaries, 
switches, and relays. A simplifica- 
tion of the action would not only 
cut down the cost of any instru- 
ment, but would reduce the pro- 
portion of the costs of Units over 
Straights. The primary cost, as 
stated previously, can be cut by 
mounting the magnet directly on 
the pouch valve, thus eliminating 
a primary pneumatic, with its cor- 
responding double-valves. Chests 
built thus would require not only 
fewer parts, but also far less labor 
in their construction. Another 


method of lessening expense and 
complication in this part is the use 
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DUPLEX ACTION ON PITMAN 
As described in the accompanying text 


of a direct electric action. Both 
types of chests, while they cut the 
cost considerably, are difficult of 
universal application, because of 
the need for higher voltages, larger 
generators, and consequent heat, 
and sparking at the key or relay 
contacts. Several builders use the 
pouch-magnet hookup, while only 
one has extensively used a direct 
electric system. Through the cour- 
tesy of the Wicks Organ Co. of 
Highland, IIl., we are able to pre- 
sent a cut of a direct action mag- 
net and valveseat, mounted on the 
top-board. The builders claim to 
have eliminated trouble to a point 
where perfect efficiency is realized. 

The cost of switches is not great, 
and cannot be avoided. 

The relay problem can be met by 
using a long, rolling bar-contact, 
mounted directly behind the key. 
Against the feeder bar, would be 
the contacts for the stop, or coupler 
switches. A large number could be 
mounted, and relays eliminated, 
except in the largest instruments. 
This would necessitate large ca- 
bles from the console to the organ, 
but their cost would not be pro- 
portionately great. 

Borrowing in the Straight Or- 
gan is practically the same as uni- 
fying, so far as the action is con- 
cerned. It may be employed up to 
a certain proportion of an instru- 
ment of any size, without propor- 
tionally increasing the cost. 

The exception is pneumatic du- 


plexing, which can be undertaken 
without great expense. It allows 
the playing of a group of stops, 
independently, on two manuals, at 
the same pitch, or at two different 
pitches on either the same or dif- 
ferent manuals. Only one deriva- 
tion from the original source is 
possible; when a second is made, 
it is a matter of unifying. 

A cut of a detail of the duplex- 
action is given. There are two pri- 
maries. One is termed, for sake of 
illustration, the Great, and the oth- 
er the Swell set. The former is at 
the left, the other at the right. 
There are two individual pitman- 
bars for each stop, corresponding 
with the manual primaries. An in- 
terlocking, double pitman is so dis- 
posed as to prevent exhaust of one 
primary channel, through the other 
channel which may be open. As 
in the case of the regular chest, 
when a stop is on, on one manual, 
the respective pitman-bar is filled 
with pipe-wind; when off, the pit- 
man-bar is exhausted. As an ex- 
ample: The stop is off on the 
Swell, and drawn on the Great. 
The Swell pitman bar is filled with 
pipewind, the Great, emptied. If 
the Swell key is depressed, the 
Swell pitman is forced against the: 
channel leading to the top-board 
(shown in broken lines) and pre- 
vents the collapse of the pouch. 
The key on the Great being de- 
pressed, the pouch will collapse, 
sending a pneumatic impulse down: 
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through its channel, up, across to 
the left, drawing with it the double 
pitman DP which, in turn closes 
the Swell channel against exhaust 
through the Great side. The Great 
pitman will retreat, and allow the 
impulse to travel up to the primary 
channel in the top-board. 

A duplex chest requires two prt- 
maries ; one for each manual upon 
which the stops are played, plus 
the regular pitman-bars, and their 
pneumatic mechanisms which are 
operated by the stops. The cost of 
the action is not great, compared 
to the results. 

Thus far no comparison has been 
made between the Unit and 
Straight systems from the tonal or 
musical standpoints. The factors 
presented are entirely mechanical 
and monetary. We have thought 
it better to clear up these neces- 
sary, though rather uninteresting 
details, before embarking on an ex- 
position of the Unit system as 
such, and a comparison of it with 
the Straight system. 

In the next section, we shall take 
up that phase of the subject. . 


Two Small Organs 
By GUSTAV F. DOHRING 
Of Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 
O DWELL upon the des- 
cription of a small organ 
and try to make it inter- 
esting, when so much is 
being said and done about 
of gigantic proportion, 





organs 
would seem to be almost a hope- 


less task. Yet the small organ 
gains in importance and interest, 
when considered from the stand- 
point of a struggling congregation 
or religious institution, where the 
financial support depends upon the 
good will and contributions of the 
members and friends. 

In order to elicit any interest at 
all from readers, it may be well to 
extend this narrative and describe 
and compare two small organs 
with the same number of stops at 
the keyboard, twenty two, but of 
quite different material content in 
the organ proper. 

The placements of these organs 
are as widely different as is the 
material substance for tone prod- 
uction. This comparison may also 
be considered as an argument of 
Straight versus Unit organ con- 
struction. 


The first named organ, . which 
contains the greater number of 
pipes, is consequently more costly. 
This organ was built for the 
Chapel of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church Home at Riverdale, New 
York City. 

When the chapel plans were in 
the making, the organ builder was 
called in to confer with the archi- 
tects about an appropriate placing. 
The architects, desiring to obtain 
as much seating capacity as possi- 
ble in the balcony, wished to have 
no more floor space taken up by 
the organ than was necessary, al- 
so to obtain a balanced appearance 
for the front display of the organ. 

The balcony has direct connec- 
tion with the third floor of the 
Home by means of a large double 
door. In that way the aged people 
can walk directly into the balcony 
of the chapel, thereby saving the 
exertion of descending to the main 
floor for the services. 

Therefore the organ builder sug- 
gested that chambers be built on 
each side and rear corners of the 
balcony, and close up the sound 
exits with decorative plaster grilles. 
In view of the limited height of 
the ceiling it was necessary for the 
placement of the organ to have 
more floor space, which was made 
possible by the placement in two 
chambers as above stated. The 
architects were well satisfied with 
this proposal, which was accord- 
ingly carried out. 


RIVERDALE, N. Y. 
M. E. CHURCH HOME CHAPEL 
Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 

Last figures, if not otherwise explained, 

refer to scales. 

wa R13: 

PEDAL 5” : 

EXPRESSIVE : 

32 Dolce (Swell) 

16 Dolce (Swell) 
BOURDON 44sw 

8 Dolce (Swell) 
Bourdon 

GREAT 53”: 

EXPRESSIVE : 

8 DIAPASON 73m 42 
DULCIANA 73m 58 
MELODIA 73w 

4 HOHLFLOETE 73w 

8 CORNOPEAN 73r 5” 


S 22, 


B 9. P 920. 


Tremulant 
SWELL 4”: 
16 Dolce 


8 DOLCE 97wm 58 
SALICIONAL 73m 60 
VOIX CELESTE 61m 64 
DOLCE CELESTE 61m 
STOPPED FLUTE 73sw 
4 Dolce 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 
2 2/3 Dolce 
2 Dolce 
III Dolce Mixture 12-15-17 
8 VOX HUMANA 7r 
Tremulant 
Couplers 13 (Including an 
Great to Swell 8’). 
Combons (Adjustable Combination Pis- 
tons) 17. 
Crescendas: 
Great, Swell, Register. 
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With these chambers as a guide 
for the size of an appropriate or- 
gan, the builders designed the 
scheme accordingly and to meet 
the musical requirements of the 
Chapel service, also to be adequate 
for an occasional recital. 

The entire organ is under ex- 
pression, with each manual in a 
separate chamber; the tonal result 
of the individual stops, which are 
made easily controllable by very 
ample adjustable combinations, is 
very pleasing and enjoyable. The 
unification of the Dolce was a hap- 
py move, as this makes possible 
any number of delicate tonal com- 
binations with other stops and al- 
so supplies agreeable mutations. 

The whole setting, Chapel and 
organ combined, creates a most 
pleasing effect, suggesting and in- 
viting, with its intimate and cosy 
atmosphere, the practise of cham- 
ber organ music. 

The second organ was placed in 
All Saints Chapel at Lawrence, 
Long Island. 


LAWRENCE, L. I., N. Y. 
ALL SAINTS CHAPEL 

Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 
V5. RS S2h. Bie: -P 34s: 
This organ consists of two unified and 
two straight ranks; for the sake of clar- 
ity the same name is given to each de- 
rivitive of the respective units. 4” wind. 
PEDAL: 


32 Flute 
16 Flute 
8 Viol 
Flute 
4 Flute 
8 TOMBA 32r 
GREAT: 
16 Flute 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
VIOL 85m 
FLUTE 85w 
4 Flute 
2 Flute 
SWELL: 
16 Flute 
8 Viol 
Flute 
4 Viol 
Flute 


2 2/3 Flute 
2 Viol 
III Mixture 12-15-17 
8 CORNOPEAN 73r 
Tremulant 
Synthetic “Schalmei” on the Swell, com- 
posed of 8’ Viol and 2 2/3’ Flute. 
Couplers 12. 
Combons 11. 
Crescendos: 
Diapason and Viol 
Flute and Cornopean. 
Register. 


In this case the resources for ad- 
vantageous placement and cost ol 
the organ were more limited. Yet 
the organist wished to exploit the 
tonal resources to fullest extent, 
not only to provide the musical de- 
mands so essential for the Episco- 
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palian service, but also to have 
tonal variety on which to levy for 
interpretation of compositions for 
recital work, practise and teaching. 

In order to provide suitable space 
for the placing of the organ, 
a chamber to the left of the choir 
was built, forming an arm of the 
cross (the other one having been 
previously constructed) ; this was 
divided in the middle so as to cre- 
ate two separate expressions, which 
were promised to the organist, 
even in so small an organ. 

The actual pipe capacity of this 
organ consists of two straight 
stops. A Diapason for the Great, 
a Cornopean for the Swell. A mild 
Salicional, unified in various pitch- 
es, and a Mixture, to both manuals 
and pedal, brought most satisfac- 
tory results. A unified Flute of 
open wood and medium scale pro- 
vides the necessary flute coloring 
in both manuals and is also used 
in the pedal. A Bass makes the 
pedal foundation, whereas the other 
five pedal stops are derived from 
the two unified ranks and the 
Cornopean. There are twenty-two 
stops. Usual standard couplers 
and adjustable combinations make 
this organ, with limited pipe work, 
an interesting and colorful instru- 
ment. 

The Diapason and Salicional un- 
it are in one expression chamber, 
the Cornopean and Flute unit in 
another. 

It may safely be said that the 
percentage of difference in tonal 
variety and general effect between 
the first organ of mostly straight 
stops, and the second organ with 
a greater amount of unification 
and considerably fewer pipes, is 
not so much as the reading of the 
schemes may indicate, when put to 
actual test. 

The difference in the lower cost 
of the second organ would be about 
45 per centum. 

The designers of these two 
schemes have perhaps demonstrat- 
ed in the composition of the sec- 
ond organ, that it is not necessary 
to “unify anything and everything” 
as one devotee of intensive unifica- 
tion once stated at an N. A. O. 
Convention discourse on the sub- 
ject, in order to obtain the most 
from a limited amount of pipes. 
Such practise would not be intel- 
ligent and artistic unification, but 
just a jumble of sounding pipes in 
the ensemble. 


GEORGE E. TURNER, T.A.O. Repre- 


sentative in Los Angeles, is slowly re- 
covering from a severe and prolonged ill- 
ness; his friends do not expect a com- 


plete recovery for many weeks yet. 
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ATLANTIC CITY 
PROGRESS MADE IN BUILDING THE 
CONVENTION HALL ORGAN 
March accomplished the comple- 
tion of the Gallery Divisions of the 
giant organ under construction by 
the Midmer-Losh organization. 
These comprise an amazingly com- 
plete Echo Organ of substantial 
scale pipes on relatively heavy 
pressure, including material of all 
tonal divisions. Completely devel- 
oped divisions of each class of 
tone—two Chorus Reed divisions, 
two String Organs, a division of 
Solo Reeds, a division of Flutes 
with mutation, and a division of 
Diapasons completely developed— 
are also provided. These divisions 
are so grouped as to form a practi- 
cal ensemble from each side of the 
Hall but the primary purpose of 
each tonally classified section is to 
provide a dominating department 
in each class available to color the 
full organ of the main chambers. 
The requirements of tonal vol- 
ume to fill the Hall adequately are 
so enormous that extraordinary 
means were employed in the con- 
struction and voicing of the indi- 
vidual stops which together with 
their mass treatment by families 
provides an unprecedented flood of 
tone. The extraordinary scales 
and pressures up to forty inches 
on flue pipes and one hundred 
inches on chorus reeds, with a 
total of one hundred and ninety 
ranks of pipes—over ten thousand 
pipes in the Gallery Organs alone, 
blown with 130 h.p.—provide a 
tonal energy far surpassing any- 
thing hitherto considered possible. 


Some thirty stops are provided 
with the Midmer-Losh truss-lan- 
guid, a development of the Willis 
double-languid construction. This 
appears to be a decided structural 
advantage giving rigidity to the 
pipe at the point of most violent 
pulsation and where the ordinary 
pipe is structurally the weakest. 
This method has been applied to 
Strings, Flutes and Diapasons with 
unqualified success in this instru- 
ment. Several stops are provided 
with the regular Willis double- 
languid invented by Vincent Willis 
and all largely voiced by his son 
Henry V. Willis of the Midmer- 


Losh organization. 


The effect of this special languid 
treatment is to enable very much 
larger scaled pipes to be used and 
still retain a bright natural quality. 
Mr. Willis has demonstrated that 
a Geigen quality may be obtained 
irom stops of the largest Diapason 
scale with the greatest imaginable 
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brilliancy and power. This is an 
especially important matter in the 
Convention Hall Organ as the 
Auditorium has been acoustically 
treated with over seven acres of 
Celotex, a material considered fatal 
to qualities of resonance and bril- 
liance in tone. 

Extensive progress has been 
made with the main instrument, 
with the enclosed Choir completed 
and the famous 32’ Pedal Diapa- 
son, made of zinc more than a 
quarter inch in thickness, finally 
set up, together with much of the 
other pedal material. 

—C.S.L. 


i 
—WE ACKNOWLEDGE— 
with hearty thanks, receipt of the 
piece of pipe-metal cut from the 
mouth of the AAAA pipe of the 32’ 
open metal Diapason of the Midmer- 
Losh Organ now being built for 
Convention Hall in Atlantic City. 
Mr. Losh, builder of this epoch- 
making instrument, writes, of this 
piece of metal cut “to form the 
upper bay leaf of the pipe, which 
makes a unique ornament attached 
to the wall as a shield,” as follows: 

“These pipes were made of un- 
annealed American zinc, about twice 
as heavy as any ever before used for 
organ pipes. American zinc being 
much harder than European zinc, 
they were very difficult to form, and 
a smoke-stack roller was employed 
to bend the sheets to shape, making 
pipes of unapproached roundness, 
weight and rigidity.” 

The piece makes a perfect shield, 
and we testify to the perfection 
with which the pipes have been roll- 
ed. This magazine received the 
piece cut from the A pipe—its initial 
letter. The Editor could well wear 
it under his vest; we hope Mr. 
Gruenstein has received two large 
pieces, front and back; shooting is 
quite popular in his city. 

Our AAAA piece weighs 10 
pounds and 10 ounces, is 2434” high 
and 107%” wide at the base. Merely 
to lift this segment is to gain a new 
respect for the magnitude of the 
problems Senator Richards has 
specified and Mr. Losh and his asso- 
ciates are gradually solving. 


—MOLLER— 
The Philadephia office has moved to new 
quarters at 2047 Chestnut St.; a repre- 
sentative of the mayor was present at the 
festive opening of the Studio on March 
ist. Mr. L. Luberoff is manager of the 
eastern district, with headquarters at this 
ofice. A 3m Moller with the new 
“Artiste” player is the chief of ornament 
of the new Studio. 
The Memphis office has moved to 1840 
Kendale, Edgewood Manor. 














Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—RADIO EFFECTS— 


NIVERSAL complaints 
are being heard as to the 
effect of radio upon 
teaching and musical 
performance. Musicians 

are worrying and the public is in 

reality in the midst of an orgy of 

“listening in.” 

As a boy, I well remember when 
a new toy appeared in the phono- 
graph. At that time all sorts of dire 
predictions appeared. Teaching and 
performance were doomed. 

The demise of music study did 
not materialize. 

Let us take a sensible position in 
regard to the present conditions. 
Our latest means of obtaining music 
through a machine is too new to be 
anything but a novelty. We must 
all admit that it presents opportuni- 
ties never before offered. This in 
itself is an educational means which 
is more far-reaching than the phono- 
graph ever was. It is in fact open- 
ing the realm of musical art to 
literally millions who could other- 
wise never hear a symphony orches- 
tra or a string quartet. In spite of 
the amount of jazz and mediocre 
attempts at the performance of bet- 
ter music, there is a plentiful supply 
of wheat among the chaff. 

The teachers are affected insofar 
as the easy methods of obtaining 





music deters the lazy and the un-. 


talented from feeble and desultory 
lessons (I almost said “study’”), 
The urge to perform is no less 
- strong in those who are fitted for 
music study, nor is their number 
proportionately less. In the long 
run we shall be better off for the 
greater selectively that has resulted. 
As soon as our public schools can 
offer piano study adequately, talent 
will be developed at an earlier age. 
Our professional teachers will then 
find conditions far different. Then, 
too, under possible conditions of the 
future, there is the possible elimina- 
tion of many untrained people who 
give vocal and instrumental lessons 
today. 


Under the 
Editorship of 


Rowland W. 


Dunham 
ee 


We must realize that our eco- 
nomic situation is not favorable for 
the study of music and the presenta- 
tion of concerts. In spite of the so- 
called prosperity, we are in a paro- 
doxical position where unemploy- 
ment is vieing with unprecedented 
extravagance. I have seen certain 
figures recently which have appalled 
me. 

Artist courses everywhere are 
“throwing up the sponge.” Three 
cities in Colorado (including Bould- 
er) discontinued such series this 
year. On the face of it, this would 
seem to be tragic. I do not feel that 
it is. What has been wrong with 
the concert field? Many criticisms 
could be suggested. One trouble has 
been the great number of extremely 
inferior performers. To listen to a 
mediocre singer, for instance, who 
insists upon singing encore after en- 
core in addition to a too-long pro- 
gram, has been a common ordeal for 
all of us. With the radio we cut 
them off when the program is too 
long (it rarely is, over the radio, 
you know) and there are no encores. 
The great artists will remain with 
us. I, for one, hope that the weed- 
ing out process will be thorough and 
permanent. The radio is teaching 
the public many things, among them, 
some elementary musical discrimin- 
ation. Nowhere have I heard of any 
decrease in the audiences of Joseph 
Hoffmann. 

Let us keep our equilibrium. I do 
not feel that the real teacher need 
apply for a position in a fish mar- 
ket. The concert stage will not 
necessarily be abandoned because the 
third-raters turn it flat. Read John 
Erskine’s recent article, “Is there a 
career in music?” and you will feel 
better. 


Calendar 
Suggestions 
By R. W. D. 





ANTHEMS FOR MAY 


“QO LORD, OUR LORD, HOW EXCEL- 
LENT IS THY NAME’—Rogers. Not 
a new anthem but a good sturdy 
piece of church music. It is rather 
easy, melodious and contains two 
short solos (soprano and bass). 6p. 
Ditson. 

“THE DAY IS PAST AND OVER’— 
Lutkin. A quiet evening anthem by 
the emminent Dean at North- 
western. Naturally, it is choral in 
essence, unaccompanied, and devo- 
tional in spirit. Not difficult. 4p. 
Novello. 

“A SABBATH PEACE”—Voris. New 
and unusual. A free rhythm, with 
no time signature; uneven note 
groups between the bar lines gives it 
great flexibility. Though not diffi- 
cult, the anthem must be well pre- 
pared and sung with distinction. 
Examine this little work. 3p. 
Summy. 

“IF YE LOVE ME.”—Woodman. 
We have not much recent music by 
this distinguished church musician. 
It is in his characteristic style, well 
written and of medium difficulty. 


Effective for a quartet. 6p. 
Schmidt 
“COMMUNION RESPONSES’—Mrs. 


Beach. This composer is not as gen- 
erally popular as her work merits. 
This is a portion of the Communion 
Service of the Episcopal Church. An 
excellent set of the most used re- 
ponses suitable for the average 
choir. They are superior to many 
of the familiar English settings. 
Schmidt. 

“BENEDICTUS ES DOMINE’— 
Barnes. Although a canticle, this 
work is suitable for general anthem 
use. Mr. Barnes is too well known 
as a talented composer to need much 
comment. This is one of the best 
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settings that has appeared. Highly 
recommended. Medium difficulty. 
12p. Ditson. 

“MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMIT- 
Tis’—Barnes. The corrolary of the 
above for evening service with 
similar thematic material. Both of 
these numbers should be added to 
libraries in Epsicopal Churches with 
good choirs. 14p. Ditson. 

“Oo GOD OF wispom”’—Wodely. 
An anthem “for civic service.” Suit- 
able for Memorial Day service. 
Melodious and of good workman- 
ship. New and not difficult. No 
solos. 5p. Novello. 

“HE MAKETH WARS TO CEASE”— 
J. P. Scott. The text maintains 
sentiments that most churches 
preach these days. Soprano solo 
and chorus. J. Prindle has a style 
and a melodic turn that is familiar 
enough. Practical and not too diff- 
cult. 9p. Flammer. 

“THE KING SHALL COME”’—Tim- 
mings. A short cantata which will 
be useful to the average choir. 
Melodious and with enough variety 
to be attractive to choir and congre- 
gation alike. Solos for soprano, 
tenor, bass. 24p. 


Volunteer Choirs 
Some of the Details of Management 
and Choral Technic 
By A. LESLIE JACOBS 

—BREATHING— 

» REVIOUS articles in this 
) series have stressed the 
VY. necessity that the choir- 
>" master understand the 
~ human voice, its problems, 
and its management. The director 
must make use of this knowledge in 
every rehearsal if he wishes to ob- 
tain the most in beauty of tone and 
variety of interpretation. An in- 
dividual conducting a chorus with- 
out such detailed knowledge is like a 
layman attempting to perform an 
operation. 

Moreover, the choral conductor 
must possess knowledge, accurate 
and detailed enough to permit him to 
train the individual voices of his 
choir. The better trained the in- 
dividual choir member, the better of 
course will be the group work. It is 
a good plan to organize classes for 
the discussion of voice problems, 
and to give informal talks on differ- 
ent phases of the subject. 

One of the first of the three talks 
should be on the important subject 
of breathing. And old Italian mas- 
ter said,” “He who can breathe and 
pronounce well, can sing.” From 
the time of the old masters to the 
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present the importance of correct 
breathing has been recognized. Too 
many teachers today are satisfied 
with the admonition, “Breathe na- 
turally.” There exist, however, 
many conflicting opinions as to what 
constitutes natural breathing. There 
is a natural act of breathing, but 
very frequently habitual forms of 
breathing are mistaken for the na- 
tural manner. If a person has ac- 
quired the vicious habit of abdomi- 
nal breathing and used it for years, 
it will be difficult to convince him 
that abdominal breathing is not na- 
tural breathing. We must use as an 
example the instinctive and there- 
fore natural breathing of the newly 
born infant. 

Very often, vocal students make 
too great an effort of breathing. 
Natural breathing is both very easy 
and comfortable. The problem in 
singing is not how to get enough 
breath, but to control that which is 
in the lungs. No one can pull air 
into his lungs. No one takes a 
breath; he allows the breath to take 
him. Air at sea level exerts a pres- 
sure of nearly fifteen pounds to the 
square inch, and only the counter- 
action of a stronger pressure, as in 
exhalation, prevents it from rushing 
into the lungs. As soon as the pres- 
sure of exhalation ceases, air auto- 
matically fills the lungs again. 

A simple illustration may clarify 
this: In order to empty a room com- 
pletely of air, every crevice, window 
and door would have to be sealed; 
and then an air pump would be used 
to exhaust the air already therein. 
It would require, however, little 
effort to fill up the room again with 
air. An opening made anywhere 
would permit air by its own pressure 
to fill up the room again in a few 
seconds. A vacuum, though, is not 
created in the lungs with every ex- 
halation. About a hundred cubic 
inches of air always remain. 

If the members of our choir grasp 
the simple truth that they cannot 
keep air out of their lungs, they have 
gone a long way towards being able 
to answer the question, “Is my tone 
easily and comfortably produced ?” 
No good tone feels otherwise. 

Because the breath and its control 
are very important, several articles 
will be necessary to discuss their 
phases, learned in experience and 
study. 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY has con- 
tributed an article to Psychology maga- 
zine on the subject of “The Mind and the 
Voice” in which he gives many valuable 
suggestions in an analysis of the rela- 
tion of thought to vocal tone in song and 
speech. 
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Children’s Choirs 


Practical Suggestions from Experi- 
ence in the Flemington Choirs 
By MISS VOSSELLER 


EALOUS inquiries in great 
number reach me as to 
what music should be used 
for a junior choir. Many 
tell me what music they do 
teach, and I am led to realize the 
poverty of musical ideas, and the 

lack ot good taste that is being de- 

veloped for the church music of the 
future. The Department of Music 
in Religious Education under the 
direction of Mrs. Grace Mabee, 
sponsored by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, aims to feder- 
ate choirs and organize a junior 
choir in every church in America. 

With this popularity of junior 

choirs, the question most naturally 

arises, “What music shall we teach 
the children ?” 

Some of the music publishers 
have issued books of simple church 
songs to be used as anthems, in uni- 
son and two-part settings. This, on 
the whole, is good and will undoubt- 
edly help; but we have discovered 
here in Flemington that physological- 
ly a book is not so successful as a 
single anthem copy. The children 
like to feel they have something new 
and fresh in hand; we constantly re- 
new the outside manila covers of 
our anthems and keep them in nice 
repair. The chorister’s reaction to 
an anthem-book (no matter how 
many songs in it they may not 
know) is: “Oh, do we have to do 
that old thing again?” For this rea- 
son we have given up the book form 
of anthem, using instead a single oc- 
tavo copy for each child. 

But far more important than any 
anthem is the necessity of making 
our children familiar with the great 
music of the church: its history and 
traditions—I am afraid of the word 
tradition; it cramps and paralyzes 
progress. But our hymnals are the 
real manual for a junior choir; and 
beside the number of hymns used in 
the regular service, they should 
know the story of the Plain-song, be 
familiar with its particular sound- 
quality, and be able to sing it. They 
should know the words and good 
settings of the church canticles, their 
names and sources. Here is the real 
material for a junior choir, which 
will awaken keen interest and de- 
light them all. This knowledge too 
opens vistas of culture for our fu- 
ture church musicians. 

First of all we have our great 
hymns. Every choir director should 
own a shelf of hymnals, not omit- 
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make. 
for the following data: 


Angels Church, by many of whose congregation he was still remembered. 


The picture was taken in 1889, and we are indebted to Mr. 


A NEW YORK CITY CHURCH 
Believe it or not, this is West End Avenue, the elete, and the church is All Angels. 


What a difference just a few years 


Arthur Rose, organist of All Angels from 1883 to 1890, 


The colored sexton of this church was buried only recently, at a great age, from the new All 
The original organ had six registers, 


and the 


organist was James Smith; but the church grew and so did the organ, till it had an abundance of diapasons, flutes, and 


strings, but not a single reed. The tront street is the now very proud West End Avenue; 


ting the hymn books of the Episco- 
pal, Catholic, and Lutheran 
churches; also a good collection of 
Bach chorals, descants set to our 
most popular congregational hymns. 
Practically all the church hymnals 
in extensive use today are good, but 
I would specially recommend the 
late edition by H. Augustine Smith, 
published by the Century Company, 
as a valuable addition to the shelf; 
also the H. W. Gray Co. publishes a 


Service Book by Stubbs which will 


be found helpful. 

The children cannot know too 
many hymns. In the average service 
where four hymns are used, select 
one old favorite, using it for the 
congregational hymn, and have the 
remaining three sung to unfamiliar 
tunes, repeating these tunes in fu- 
ture services; thus you broaden the 
choir’s experience of hymns. The 
average junior choir should sing at 
least fifty different good hymns in a 
season. 

Now in the extreme front and 
back of each hymnal we will find a 
special department under such head- 
ings as “Chants, Responses, and Oc- 
casional Services,” “Ancient Hymns 
and Canticles,’ “Chants and Oc- 


on 81st Street. 


casional Pieces,” etc.; and this part 
of our hymnals is strictly unnoticed 
when it is practically the most im- 
portant section, if. we would get the 
spiritual and musical effects we de- 
sire. Here is great church-music to 
hand, material that may be adapted 
to our special use. Then again, with 
all this material for the junior choir 
comes the real need for a beautiful 
form of service. That shelf, besides 
good hymn-books, should possess 
some good prayer-books too, from 
the Catholic, Episcopal, Presbyter- 
ian (seldom used) and Lutheran 
churches, to help in building up the 
fine service we desire. 

To throw together a few hymns, 
a scripture reading, some feeble 
prayers, a sermon—these will never 
give anyone a spiritual thrill. The 
service should be built up with great 
care, and each step should lead to 
the next one. The canticles and re- 
sponses are among the most import- 
ant part of the service, and require 
great care because they are difficult 
to do. Without thought they are 
meaningless and stupid; but no mus- 
ic in ihe service can create the spiri- 
tual reaction of these seeming ex- 
tras. Not only the congregation, 


the shanties on the left are 


but the choristers as well, get this 
spiritual emotion, which is so valu- 
able to the future growth of our 
churches. 

Next month I shall list these great 
hymns and canticles which I believe 
to be so important for our children 
in the junior choirs of America, if 
our church music is to have the cul- 
tural growth we desire. 


Mr. Richards’ Choir 


By JAMES J. HEALY 


ea EARING the afternoon 

musicale in St. James’ 
‘ Church, New York City, 

March 2nd, convinces me 

that Mr. Darlington 
Richards has an exceptional choir, 
one well worth hearing. Despite the 
wails of choirmasters that they can’t 
get boys in New York City, he has 
forty of them, bright, alert, spon- 
taneous and enthusiastic. 

Mr. Richards does not object to 
work; his choir would indicate that 
he works very hard indeed, for he 
has one of the very finest sections of 
boy singers I have heard. His so- 
pranos sing with vigor, with great 
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vocal facility ,and with unbounded 
enthusiasm. That they are well 
trained goes without saying. The 
tone is well placed, carrying, bril- 
liant and in the upper registers 
strong and beautiful. 

The boys sang with intelligence. 
They knew their music thoroughly, 
and rhythmically there was nothing 
whatever to criticise. They were 
always with the organ and they were 
always strictly in tune. If procuring 
a set of boys to sing so well does not 
represent very hard work on the part 
of a choirmaster who can have them 
with him only three times weekly, 
then this writer has little knowledge 
of boychoir work. Mr. Richards de- 
serves the very highest praise. 

Because the soprano section was 
so very fine, I would, without 
criticising in any sense, like to sug- 
gest that at times the words were 
undistinguishable. 

The program included Tours 
“MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS” 
in D, not very interesting of itself, 
but well rendered, and in the climac- 
tic passages the choir revealed 
capacity for tremendous fortissimo. 

The anthems included Martin’s 
“990 EVERYONE THAT THIRSTETH,” 
Henschel’s' rather pretty “sooNn 
NIGHT WILL PAss” (sung unaccom- 
panied), Cowen’s rather unattrac- 
tive “OUT OF THE HEAVEN,” and that 
grand old warhorse, ‘““HAIL GLADDEN- 
ING LIGHT” by Martin, with its high 
A on “Hail” which I never hear 
without thinking of an evening in 
Grace Church when the choir had 
just blasted forth with that final 
note and, in the rather deafening 
silence following, real hail pelted 
viciously on the roof of the Church, 
much to the suppressed amusement 
of the boys. 

Mr. Richard’s choir is a_ well 
balanced organization with the pos- 
sible exception of the tenor section, 
which displayed a hard, inelastic un- 
resonant quality, and did not blend. 
Rather did it stick out as something 
apart from the rest of the choir. 

The bass section, led by that 
splendid church singer George. W. 
Bell, whose spirited and resonant 
singing has previously delighted this 
writer, was fine. The adult alto sec- 
tion was quite inoffensive. And that 
is saying alot. They blended very 
nicely indeed and added much to the 
general body of tone. 

It was a fine service. St. James’ 
Choir is one of the best in the City 
and the boys compare favorably 
with the very finest boy sections I 
have ever heard. Rhythmic, vocal- 
ly beautiful, intelligent, and enthusi- 
astic. Mr. Richards would seem to 
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have effectually disposed of that 
moth-eaten excuse of masters ' of 
boychoirs who try to explain away 
their inefficiencies’ by saying that 
they cannot get boys; what they real- 
ly mean is that they are too lazy to 
try to get them and too indifferent 
to try to teach them when they do 
get them. 


What we need in our churches is a 
few more men like Darlington 
Richards who are interested enough 
to get the boys and _ intelligent 
enough to train them properly. 


Catholic Music 
By FREDERICK W. GOODRICH 


HO WILL now contend 
that Roman Catholic 
congregations cannot 
sing?” This text is tak- 
en from a description of 
a service in the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Boston, writ- 
ten by S. Harrison Lovewell, Offi- 
cial Representative of The American 
Organist in that city. Why of 
course Roman Catholic congrega- 
tions can sing as well as those of 
other religious bodies, provided they 
are given the opportunity to do so. 
But, unfortunately, this opportunity 
is not generally given for various 
reasons. It is true that there are 
certain places where the congrega- 
tions are invited to participate in the 
singing. One of these is the great 
Catholic Cathedral of Westminster, 
London, where the Credo sung in 
Plain Chant is always left to the peo- 
ple. 

What are the contributing causes to 
this lack of general opportunity for 
participation on the part of the peo- 
ple? First of all, it is the lack of a 
general hymnal, such as the Episco- 
palians, Methodists, Baptists, Pres- 
byterians and other Protestant de- 
nominations already possess. Who 
can deny that the success of these 
religious bodies in their congrega- 
tional singing is unquestionably due 
to the splendid hymnals generally 
used by their adherents throughout 
the country? 

A great step forward in this di- 
rection will be made by the Catholic 
Hierarchy of the United States 
when an agreement is reached for 
a standard hymnal and a strong 
committee of musicians and liturgio- 
logists is appointed to bring such a 
compilation into being. To-day 
there is no standard book in use, al- 
though several good hymnals are on 
the market. Well edited collections 
of Catholic hymnals, such as the St. 
Gregory book and the Catholic 
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Church Hymnal of the late Dr. 
Tozer, have been largely adopted, 
but their progress has been impeded 
by the vitiated taste and wrong stan- 
dards of such books as the St. Basil’s 
Hymnal, the Catholic Youth’s Hymn 
Book of the Christian Brothers, May 
Chimes by the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, Peter’s Class Book, Peter’s 
Catholic Harp, RoSewig’s Collection 
for Sodalists, the Sunday School 
Hymnal of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, and many others of like cali- 
ber. 

It is a cheering sign of the times 
that many of the Bishops of the 
country have recently issued direc- 
tions abolishing these compilations. 
The want of a standard hymnal im- 
posed by episcopal authority has left 
every religious order in charge of a 
Catholic school a law unto itself. 
One goes into Catholic choir lofts 
everywhere and instead of a collec- 
tion of neatly bound hymn books 
with music, there can be found un- 
tidy sets of typewritten sheets with 
mawkish sentimental texts drawn 
from all kinds of sources, good, bad 
end indifferent, with melodies in all 
vurities of secular and even jazzy 
rhythms. Many of these melodies 
are copied into manuscript regard- 
less of the fact that the copyright 
law forbids such a course. 

There can be nothing finer for 
congregational singing than the 
splendid translations of the old 
Breviary hymns, coupled with melo- 
dies taken from the older Catholic 
congregations of the European 
countries, such as these of Luxem- 
bourg and St. Gall. Let the Catho- 
lic Episcopate give us such a book and 
there need be no fear that the rank 
and file of the Catholic people will 
not do their share in the music of 
the services of their church. Let us 
use every legitimate means to hasten 
that day. 


AS 


WALTER WILLIAMS 
ST. STEPHEN’S—PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
“Hail O Cross’—Perez 
“Let My Prayer”—Purcell 
“My Savior I Beheld”—Steinberg 
“We Who Figure Forth’—Gretchaninoff 
“Hail Mary’—Gombert 
“Now My Tongue”’—Aichinger 
“OQ Lord Increase”’—Gibbons 
“O Great Mystery’—Victoria 
“Heaven Elected Chieftain’— 
Rachmaninoff 
“O Good Jesus”—Ingegneri 
“T Sing the Birth’—Elgar 
“Now the Power of Heaven”— 
Arkhangelsky 
“Lord for Thy Tender Mercies”— 
Farrant 
“My Soul Faileth’—Spanish 
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Editorial Reflections 


I Move 


» AST MONTH’S title 
serves this month by drop- 
ping the last letter from 
each word. I move out of 
church work after a quar- 
ter of a century of it, after playing 
everything Bach ever wrote for the 
organ (in private, heaven be prais- 
ed), after watching a congregation 
dwindle to thirty or forty on a Sun- 
day evening—perfectly indifferent to 
any and every sermon-topic an- 
nouncement, but spry and alert for 
every special musicale, rewarding us 
with full houses every time. I grew 
weary of commonplaces, emptiness, 
and crudities; evidently the congre- 
gation did too. 

But I lose much of the glory of 
my new freedom, for Mr. Rowland 
W. Dunham’s resignation from 
church duties preceded mine by two 
months. Mr. Barnes is very much 
alone on the staff now; the only one 
of us with stamina enough to stand 
things we do not like—yet he has his 
moments, and flees his duties in 
Evanston on many a Sunday. 

Mr. Barnes unquestionably knows 
more about organs and general or- 
gan-building conditions in America 
than any other man, and we may. 
take his word for it when he says 
that the specifications developed by 
Mr. Herbert Brown for the Tam- 
many organ have resulted in. tone 
coloring possibilities “unbelievably 
lovely.” I sat on the side-lines and 
watched Mr. O. Warren Stokes pick 
up a new toy, say to himself (in his 
usual angelic manner) Now what 
can this be? and promptly set him- 
self so diligently to the task of buy- 
ing a perfect example of one of these 
strange toys, that he seems to me to 
be a perfect purchaser. Some day 
I shall have a detailed analysis to 
present on this magnificent organ. 
There is very much to be learned 
from it. Personally I had a few 
things to unlearn. Mr. Frederick C. 





Mayer of West Point unintentional- 
ly taught me how to get the most 
out of a really big organ; general 
conditions and comments through- 
out the country clearly point out the 
trend to any man who is sufficiently 
open-minded to be willing to see a 
new idea. 

Turning to the Lenten season, 
how many of us have noted the 
rather unusual growth in the recital 
as a means to an end? The end, in 
this case, is that edifying association 
of one’s own heart with his own 
mind. That is pretty close to the 
true religion: getting the heart and 
mind right. Any man’s words may 
be twisted against him. The Bible 
is its own greatest enemy. I sat, late 
in February, in a meeting of the 
Presbytery of New York and heard 
opposing sides of the woman-in-the- 
pulpit question quote Bible passages 
to prove their points. Blind. Blind 
leaders of the blind. 

And that is exactly where music, 
organ music in particular, has its ad- 
vantage. No definite thoughts of 
any mortal man are carried across 
the console. Instead we have im- 
pressions, which act only as inspira- 





tions for the thoughts of a man’s 


own heart. I rejoice to think that 
today such marvelous color variety 
and richness are available, as are 
built into the organ Mr. Stokes 
bought and Mr. Brown planned; and 
such a wealth of genuine musical 
beauty is on the increase. The Sec- 
ond Scientist has such a trend, em- 
phatically successful too. We can 
fill any church auditorium on only 
two or three registers if we voice 
them properly; it is not that a large 
organ gives power but that it gives 
beauty. 

Anyone noting the present Lenten 
trends for organ recitals, need not 
worry about the future of the pro- 
fession. Let none of us be so short- 
sighted as to say it’s because the or- 
gan is silenced in the theater and 
hence men must hear more of it in 
the church. The real reason is that 
better organs are built today than 
ever before, and better organists are 
rising up to play them. I give over 
one of the finest organs in the world 
to—if present negotiations are con- 
summated—one of the finest young 
organists of the world. And who 
can beat that combination? The 
work of editing a magazine honest- 
ly and diligently leaves no time for 
toying with an organ merely for 
one’s personal pleasure. 


Organ Lessons for Beginners 


Practical Points in the Elementary Details of the 
Fine Art of Organ Playing 


By Prof. PAUL E. GROSH, Mus. Bac. 


FIFTH LESSON 


New pedal exercises in 6ths. Text 
pedal Ex. 40-48, In Ex. 45, m. 3, 
it is better to use the left heel on 
D, and the right toe and heel on 
F-sharp and G, following with the 
right toe on A. Ex. 46, m. 5, is 
improved by using the right toe 
and heel on B-flat and C; the right 
toe on B-flat sliding off to A in m. 
8; and the left heel on G in m. 
10. In Ex. 47, m. 3, practise the 
right heel forward on G; the same 


on B in m. 5, and on C in m. 6; 
the left heel on D in m, 7; the right 
heel forward on G in m. 10. In 
Ex. 48, m. 1, practise taking the 
left heel on C and similarly ff; i.e. 
play C first with the right toe, 
then take it with the left heel back. 
On the fourth beat the idea is re- 
versed; i.e. play C first with the 
left heel, taking it then with the 
right toe. These are all strictly 
legato. You will note that the dis- 
tance is shorter using the heel 
thus, You can almost make a di- 
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rect legato without using the right 
toe in these intervals of a fourth. 
In the last line the left heel is first 
on E (back), while on the fourth 
beat it follows the right toe. 

New manual exercises p. 23. Ex. 
4 and 6 are for each hand separate- 
ly with pedal as in Ex. 3, Ex. 6 
is a real test, especially with the 
left hand. Play it perfectly, keep- 
ing the knees and heels together. 
In m. 7 play the right heel on F; 
in m, 9 play left heel on F and 
right heel on A followed by the toe 
on G. Watch the third finger on 
E in left hand, m. 10, the crucial 
point. In Ex. 7 play both staves 
with left hand. 

SIXTH LESSON 

Pedal exercises in octaves. Finish 
the text pedals. In Ex. 55 ff plav 
staccato notes according to the 
rules for repeated notes as in les- 
We will now start to im- 
provise studies, using hands and 
feet ensemble to develop indepen- 
dence of parts. E, g., in the scale 
of C play the pedals in thirds as 
in lesson one (left toe on C, rest, 
E, rest, with four beats per meas- 
ure) while playing the right hand 
in whole notes descending two 
octaves. Do the same with pedals 
in fourths. Then do it with the 
left hand in the same range, then 
the right toe. Next use both hands 
and pedals ensemble, with the left 
hand playing the other manual 
from small C to c*. Never mind 
the dissonance; you will often do 
worse, though the modern ear sub- 
mits to much. But if it annoys 
you, save the juice by practicing 
silently. It has its advantage. Al- 
so play the pedals legato in whole 
notes, with the hands at the same 
time playing quarters with .rests 
as above; or have one hand play 
four quarters per measure legato, 
while the other plays two quarters 
with rests. You will think of more 
such combinations. List the varie- 
ties and do them regularly, After 
you have mastered the scale of C 
in these ways, try the others in 
similar style. Then get Dr. Cas- 


son 3. 
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par Koch’s Pedal Studies and fol- 
low a similar method, using all 
combinations with legato and stac- 
cato ensemble. You will have 
three varieties—two parts legato, 
two parts staccato, and all parts 
either legato or staccato. You 
will recognize the staccato as in- 
troduced in the pedal intervals 
above. The same rules for repeat- 
ed notes apply then equally to stac- 
cato notes. E. g., the staccato 
quarter note equals an eighth note 
with eighth rest. If you have Nil- 
son’s Pedal Book, use it too; but 
it is of more value to exercise 
hands and feet ensemble, Most 
organists demonstrate a lack of 
sufficient coordination in this res- 
pect. 

Continue the text on p. 24-25, 
playing on different manuals and 
alternating thus: right hand on 
Swell, left on Great; then vice 
versa. You will no doubt need to 
practise the hands separately with 
pedals. In Ex. 9. m. 4, play B with 
the left hand, a frequent usage in 
organ playing. Acquire the idea 
early. In Ex. 11, tie the final F’s. 

You should finish the Alderfer 
text in about ten weeks. You 
should then study the Rheinberger 
Trios—the arrangement by Doane 
is good. With this you should be 
able to take the Bach Eight Short 
Preludes and Fugues. The H. M. 
Dunham arrangement is good al- 
through the pedalling and fingering 
are rather too free. You will find 
these works of more interest, but 
you must have mastered your pre- 
vious lessons well in order to con- 
tinue with satisfaction. Use the 
Trios in this order, with two man- 
nals in each case: Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 
9. 3, 7, 8, 6, 10. Use the Bach in 
this order: F, C, G, A minor B- 
flat, D minor, E minor, G minor. 
Your first year should cover these 
hooks complete, with probably the 
Bach Canzona in D minor, and 
some of his Trio Sonatas, (I allow 
for three months college vacation.) 
You may supplement this with 
hymn study along the middle of 
the year or some easy pieces. A 
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THE LEET THEMES ; 
Two themes supplied for Mr. Leslie N. Leet’s recital series, by Archer Gibson 
and Firmin Swinnen, for an improvisation by Rollo Maitland, as told on page 238. 
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real organ student will be satis- 
fied without doing pieces this year, 
or rather he will consider the Bach 
as fine a piece as he would want. 
No doubt some will need lighter 
things to maintain their interest. 
My observation is that pieces are 
a distraction and consequent de- 
triment to the other work, being 
an allurement like the four-manual. 
Bonnet says that the Bach Trio 
Sonatas are the key to any of the 
organ literature. If then you can 
master the Trios, the rest is possi- 
ble. Here is your criterion. Here 
is scope for your interpretation. If 
you do not like Bach, go no 
further. 


RALPH A. HARRIS 

ST. PAUL’S—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Choir Concert, Feb. 28 
ST. PAUL’S Choristers in their 
sixth seasonal recital at the Audi- 
torium in Church Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, were deservedly applauded by 
a large and enthusiastic audience 
which had paid its way at one dol- 
lar admission. As a manifestation 
of neighborhood musical ministry, 
which I took it to be, the recital 
ranks high. As a technical ex- 
ample of boy choir work it ranks, 
to my mind, higher still. The con- 
duct of the affair, at the able hands 
of Ralph A. Harris, was admirable 
and the singing of the boys re- 
flected training, and plenty of it, of 
the very first class. 


THE PROGRAM 
“Let all the World”’—Noble 
“How Lovely is Thy Dwelling”—Brahms 
Soprano, “Linden Lea”—Williams 
“Exultate Deo”’—Palestrina 
“Crucifixus”—Lotti 
“To God Give Thanks”—Bach 
Soprano, “Rejoice Greatly’—Handel 
“T Waited for the Lord”’—Mendelssohn 
“Come Sweet Morning”—French 
“Turtle Dove”’—Williams 
Soprano, “Villanelle’—Dell Aqua 
“All Through the Night”—Rhys-Herbert 
“Old Refrain”—Kreisler 
The Seven Ages of Man 
“Bridal Chorus’—Cowan 
“The Seven Ages of Man” was a set of 
seven numbers, each introduced by a few 
lines of verse, which we quote in full: 
All the choir’s a stage 
And all the men and boys are merely 
players. 
They have their exits and their extrances. 
And one man in his time plays many 
parts. 
The acts begin seven ages. 
At first the School-Boy, innocent, naive. 
His raucous tone ugly and blatent. Still 
He’s unaware of what he may become 
Once he can use the voice yet undiscov- 
ered. 
“Aren’t We All”—de Silva. 
Then the Probationer, or Junior, his first 
steps taken, 
Along Parnassas’ Highway slowly toil- 


ing. . 
“Little Lamb’—Blake-Worth. 
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Then the Boy-Soprano: 
His tone as pure and sweet as Angels’ 
voices 
Singing Hosannas in the Heavenly Choir. 
A thing of beauty rare—a joy aesthetic. 
“Sundown”—Woodman. 


Next the Boy-Alto comes, the Counter- 
Tenor, 
Most needful he to a well balanced chor- 
us. 
His voice enhanced, its beauty magnified 
When covered over by the hither voices. 
“Drowsily Come the Sheep’—Procter. 


The fifth age shifts to the Young Bari- 
tone. 

His voice is rich in color, clearly shows 

The years of cultivation passed, and 
shadows forth 

The strength and vigor of the years to 


come. 
“Gypsy Love Song”’—Herbert. 


The Tenor and Bass next stride upon the 
stage, 
Their voices mature, 
resonant. 
“Secrets”’—Smith . 


And last fine flower of development, 
The Soloist—each boy’s ideal. 
A thing of beauty, and a joy forever. 

“Pale Moon”—Logan. 

(Mr. Harris carried the expenses of 
the program with a list of about 150 
patrons, whose names were printed on the 
program. There were 21 sopranos, 13 
junior sopranos, 7 altos, 6 tenors, 7 bari- 
tones; also two librarians and a business 
manager. The Sigma-Sigma Club con- 
stituted the program girls; floral decora- 
tions and ties came from two shops with 
credit given on the program.) 


rich, deep and 


The boy tone of the choir is 
worth talking about. It has the 
flexibility and easy sweetness of an 
old violin, charming and satisfying. 
Ennunciation, whether of the solo- 
ists or of the ensemble, is as per- 
fect as ever you'll hear in Brook- 
lyn. The diction is a good deal 
more understandable, indeed, than 
the Brooklyn patois of ordinary 
converse. The volume of tone is 
sufficient for all purposes while a 
sensible restraint is always evident. 
Perhaps Mr. Harris leans back- 
ward in keeping his boys from be- 
ing drowned or buried by the men’s 
voices. This did trouble me but 
on careful afterthought it would be 
better to add a bass viol and cello 
to the choir than to have the men’s 
voices made more prominent. The 
chief principle of the Harris train- 
ing seems to be an easy covered 
tone and the parts are very deli- 
cately balanced. 

The program was of wide variety 
and I feel sure the singing of the 
secular numbers must have done 
the choir great good with the 
Neighborhood. It is wise to stress 
the close relation which exists be- 
tween good ecclesiastical music 
and good popular music. It should 
eventuate, in the millenium, that 
the good tunes, whether of the 
church or not, will be the popular 
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tunes! Howbeit, the secular num- 
bers on this program were rendered 
as beautifully as ever I’ve heard 
them. To this let me add Glee 
Clubs Please Copy! 

Mr. Harris seems to be sur- 
rounded by talent. Like a magi- 
cian taking rabbits from a hat he 
has only to waggle a finger to 
materialize all sorts of accidental 
musicians. The choir furnished at 
least three pianists and a couple of 
organists, to say nothing of a 
violinist and several varieties of 
dramatic talent. One pianist, whom 
I shall never forget, was a blasé 
virtuoso of about eleven years who 
played the accompaniment to 
“Little Lamb, Who Made Thee” 
with a gravity and a mature certi- 
tude of nuance that nearly floored 
me! 

Of such details and individuali- 
ties much might be said. The boy 
soloists, for instance, would im- 
press most boychoir leaders; but 
the outstandingly interesting fea- 
ture to me was the very expressive 
and yet restrained ensemble. 

“The Seven Ages of Man,” a 
sort of thumb-nail pageant, seems 
to answer a need common in con- 
certs of the type and no doubt 
choirmasters may profitably study 
the idea. 

—Aa. Burr 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 
DEDICATES 3M SKINNER IN TRINITY 
LUTHERAN IN NEW YORK 


At the 11:00 a. m. service in the 
Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity, March 2nd, the clergy, or- 
ganist, and congregation officially 
dedicated the organ in a brief ritual 
which preluded the usual service. 
At the 4:00 p. m. service Mr. Seibert 
gave the dedicatory recital on the 
organ which displaces the old Skin- 
ner over which he has presided ever 
since coming to New York. Thus 
he now has a new 3m in his church 
and a not very old 4m in Town Hall 
where he is official organist. 

The morning service without pre- 
lude opened with a jubilant hymn, 
treated in a very solemn, restrain- 
ed manner, the tune of which form- 
ed the basis of a brief improvisation. 
During the singing of this hymn the 
clergy, choir, and officers of the 
Church marched back to the gallery 
where organ and choir preside, and 
the congregation was requested to 
turn about and face the organ for 
the dedication ritual. During the 
next hymn the clergy and officers re- 
turned to the front of the Church 
and the congregation thereby got 
straightened out. 
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The: people have a large part in 
the service and sing responses with 
the choir, doing it as though they en- 
joyed it. Mr. Siebert’s quartet choir 
sang a Bach chorale for a response 
and sang it well; the voices are in- 
dividually quite excellent. The 
anthem was Dr. Dickinson’s “List To 
THE LARK,” an interesting number 
calling for the use of Chimes; Mr. 
Seibert repeated the Chime motive 
between verses and made it even 
more effective for an organ-dedica- 
tion service. 

During the recitation of the vari- 
ous creeds and the responsive read- 
ings Mr. Seibert improvised effec- 
tively in a way that showed genuine 
preparation for the service. The 
offertory was Burnap’s arrangement 
of PLEYEL’S HYMN, which provided 
opportunity to use the various in- 
dividual tone colors of the organ. It 
was an excellent selection for the 
special purpose and its performance 
was all that could be desired. 

The minister is a man of hand- 
some appearance and charming de- 
livery; his sermon was a simple, 
clear picture of the beauty of Jesus’ 
life on earth and an appeal to His 
people to follow His example in 
good deeds as they pass along their 
way. 

There are two schools of organ 
building, gradually separating them- 


selves from each other. One is 
characterized adequately by tha 
phrase “hard ensemble,” whereas 


the other devotes itself to all that 
velvety richness of color variety that 
marks the best in modern orchestral 
music. Mr. Seibert, for the stern 
liturgy of the Lutheran service, has 
chosen an instrument of the hard- 
ensemble school, where beauty and 
richness give way to stern leader- 
ship. 


AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
Bach—Blessed Jesus 
Hymn. Vesper Service. 
Wagner—Parsifal Prelude 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Karg-Elert—Bouree et Musette 
Pagella—Sonata Dm, 2 Mvts. 

“Still With Thee”—Foote 

Bach—St. Anne’s Fugue 
Handel—Largo 

“Vesper Hymn”—arr. Stevenson 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
Faulkes—Mighty Fortress 

“O for a Closer Walk”—arr. Robertson 
Hymn. Closing Service. 

Bach—O Sacred Head 


For the afternoon service the or- 
gan was no doubt displayed in its 
full resources, but we were not able 
to take advantage of that occasion. 
The calendar for the day itemized 
various gifts and memorials in the 
organ, such as the Chimes, Harp, 
console, etc. 


Psalm. 
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Uncensored Remarks 





ww HAVE been wondering late- 
on, ly who inflicted upon the 
@ organ world that anomaly, 

the “tracker touch.” I felt 

“some hesitation in writing 
against this absurd accessory, but 
have lately had an opportunity to 
discuss the matter with a number of 
prominent organists and have found 
that very few favor it. On the con- 
trary, some of the best players are 
firmly convinced that it puts an ob- 
stacle in the way of the organist. 

Putting aside the question of re- 
sistance in the touch, we all know 
how unpleasant was the feeling of 
“breaking through” that character- 
ized the old tracker organs. One’s 
fingers felt as though they had been 
hammering upon anvils, after a ses- 
sion with one of those old organs. 
Why, then, after inventing an action 
that eliminates exertion, must we de- 
liberately insert a toggle to bring 
back the very thing we worked to 
eliminate? Ten years ago one of the 
greatest organists in America (and 
he is still one of the greatest) told 
me that he would not permit a 
tracker touch in any organ he played 
regularly, and he went on to say, 
“After three hundred years of slow 
development they are trying to put 
the touch on the organ back where 
it started!” 

I am quite aware that the argu- 
ment usually advanced in favor of 
the tracker touch is that a grand 
piano shows more resistance at the 
beginning of the key depression than 
it does two-thirds or more of the 
way down. Even if we grant this, 
and there is some opening for de- 
bate even on this point, there is still 
no proof that such a touch is the 
best possible. If we accept this 
statement as fact, we are only ad- 
mitting a condition that arises from 
the nature of the piano mechanism, 
not proving that such an action of- 
fers the player the fewest obstacles! 
Some years ago I was present when 
a most brilliant pianist sat down to 
a Mehlin grand piano for the first 
time. The lightness of touch and 
rapidity of repetition of those Meh- 
lin pianos have probably never been 
equaled, and I well remember the 
amazed expression of the pianist as 
he did an intricate passage. “Why,” 
he exclaimed, “there are no technical 
problems with this action!” Physi- 


cal strain being eliminated, the mind 
was free for attention to nuance, 
phrasing, and interpretative matters. 

I do not wish to give the impres- 
sion that the spring resistance should 
be so flabby that one’s coat-sleeve 


.undesired “stray” notes. 
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will depress a key. Far from it. 
Personally I believe that a spring re- 
sistance of from three and one-half 
to four ounces is needed to prevent 
But I do 
feel very strongly that the addition 
of another three to five ounces by a 
toggle resistance is going entirely 
too far. It would be most interest- 
ing to have the comments of organ- 
ists represented in the columns of 
T.A.O. on this matter. 

oe ss 


All organists doing recital work 
should secure the fine transcription 
of the Chopin BUTTERFLY ETUDE 
provided by Dr. Clarence Dickinson 
and published by Gray. As would 
be expected, it is a flawless piece of 
adaption, effective on any good or- 
gan—whether large or small. It is 
invariably well received, having that 
degree of familiarity that causes an 
audience to welcome it as an old 
friend. 

—Gorpon Batcu NEVIN 


a 
—TEMPLE HARP— 

Spurred by the increasing interest of 
players and audience alike in percus- 
sion tones of the Chimes and Harp 
families, the Kohler-Liebich Co. of 
Chicago have introduced an im- 
proved Liberty Harp in the form of 
the “Temple Harp.” The chief 
characteristics of the new construc- 
tion are that the notes are mounted 
so as to be, generally speaking, four 
notes apart instead of but a tone or 
semitone; thus the next note to the 
C bar is E, and then comes G-sharp. 
Another feature is that the reson- 
ators are mounted parallel to the 
bars, instead of being suspended 
vertically beneath them. A saving 
of space also results. The Temple 
Harp is described in a circular 
issued to the profession. 


—FLEMINGTON CHOIRS— 
The proposed endowment fund of 
the deservedly famous Flemington 
Childrens’ Choirs, of Flemington, N. 
J., is making its beginnings. Several 
years ago the late William Johnson 
started the endowment by the gift of 
$2650, the Choirs were incorporated, 
and the fund had increased to $3150 
by the end of February, with a coin- 
card system inaugurated to further 
enhance it. The Flemington Chil- 
dren’s Choir is undoubtedly a work 
of utmost value that deserves an en- 
dowment of half a million dollars. 


—GETTING TOGETHER— 
The Catholic Cathedral of St. 
Vibiana’s, Los Angeles, invited a 
Protestant organist, Albert Tufts, 
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and a Protestant choir, Mr. Wm. 
Ripley Dorr’s Wilshire Choristers, 
to give a program in the Cathedral, 
which they did just before the 
Lenten season this year. The 
narrow-minded are gradually losing 
out. 


—HOW NOT TO DO IT— 
“The church had recently installed a 
fine new organ, with Harp, Celesta, 
and Chimes. The organist had the 
hymnal open for the next hymn, 
propped open with two other 
hymnals. Then the minister an- 
nounced the next hymn, and ‘I 
would like the organist to play it on 
the Chimes.’ The organist makes a 
quick grab for the hymnal—and 
down comes one of the other books 
on the keys, with almost full organ 
drawn. Conternation at the con- 
sole!” 

First, don’t prop a hymnal open 
with other hymnals. Buy one of the 
little metal “comb” type of openers 
for a dime or so; it lasts twenty 
years and keeps any book open in 
any wind. ; 

Second, when the minister 
changes a hymn unexpectedly, don’t 
hurry. Take it deliberately. The 
congregation knows who is to blame 
for any delay the change neces- 
sitates. 


—DIDN’T PAY— 
Losing a job at $90 a week was 
the lot of a Pacific Coast organist. 
A store decided as a Christmas 
novelty to install a small organ and 
have organ recitals. Accordingly, 
because the time was short, an in- 
strument was thrown together 
from parts available by a local 
builder’s representative and a 
prominent entertainer was engaged 
for recitals at $90 a week. 

He was able to create such in- 
terest that the store decided to buy 
an organ. They called their organ- 
ist in consultation and asked if they 
should buy the instrument already 
installed. It was not a fair speci- 
men of the builder’s work, because 
of the way it had to be built at 
the last minute, and the organist 
advised against its purchase. The 
store decided not to buy at all for 
another year. It takes courage— 
and foresight—to render such hon- 
est service to the industry and pro- 
fession. Congratulations to the 
organist who made the sacrifice. 


—THE FIVE AND TEN-- 
The Kress Store in San Francisco 
has a 3m Aeolian Organ on which 
Mr. Glenn Goff has been giving 
two one-hour programs every day 
for more than a year. 
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—PILCHER CONTRACTS— 
Dallas, Tex., Greenville Ave. Church, 2m. 
Dallas, Buckner Orphans Home, 2m. 
Paducah, Ky., Unity Evangelical, 2m. 
Ontario, Calif., Bethel Cong., 3m. 
Flushing, N. Y., First Scientist, 2m. 
Knoxville, Tenn., Deaderick Ave. Baptist, 

3m. 
La Crosse, Wis., First Congregational, 
3m. 


GRACE CHALMERS THOMSON, of 
Temple Adath Israel, New York, will 
present her Choral Club, Stamford, 
Conn., in a presentation of Debussy’s 
“Blessed Damosel” in May. 


DR. H. J. STEWART gave a program 
of his own compositions March 2 in Bal- 
boa Park, Calif., under Guild auspices, 
before an audience of 1200. 

- —PRIZE— 

C. Hugo Grimm of Cincinnati won the 
$1000 MacDowell prize for “The Song of 
Songs,” a cantata for chorus and orches- 
tra. 

_ $25,000 will be given by the Atwater 
Kent Foundation for student singers in 
the coming fourth national radio audition 
contests. 


_LAUREL E. YEAMANS of Oberlin 
Conservatory presented an unusual “pro- 
gram of theater music” made up of or- 
gan versions of all types of popular in- 
strumental and vocal selections; the pro- 
gram aimed “to show in a small way the 
wide field covered in the selection of 
music suitable for the cinema, and what 
is expected of the capable theater organ- 


ist.” 


—ERROR! ERROR! ERROR!— 
As Mr. Percy Chase Miller points out, 
our photo on page 161 of March does not 
show the St. Sulpice console in Paris. 
It is an autograph photograph of Widor 
at the console of the 2-9 Cavaille-Coll in 
his own residence. The stoplist was pub- 
lished in T.A.O. in July 1926. The photo 
was presented by Widor to Mr. Albert 
Riemenschneider, eminent Bach-and- 
Widor Authority in America, through 
whose courtesy T.A.O. readers received 
its reproduction. 


—HOWARD LAMONT RALSTON— 
of the faculty of Shorter College, Rome, 
Ga., gave a series of five historical pro- 
grams on Sunday evenings, with music 
for organ, piano, violin, cello, tenor, and 
chorus. Prof. Ralston prefaced each pro- 
gram with a lecture, on the following 
subjects: 

The Beginnings of Musical Art 

How to Listen to Bach’s Music 

_ Music of the 18th Century an Expres- 
sion of its Economic Conditions 

The Romanticists of Music 

The Viewpoint of the Modern Com- 
poser 

Prof. 
cluded: 

Two Bach Choralpreludes 

Bach's Toccata and Fugue Dm 


_—E POWER BIGGS— 
In conjunction with two singers, Mr. E. 
Power Biggs, a pupil of G. D. Cunning- 
ham at the Royal Academy, London, is 
touring America this season. The tour 
began in Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 9, and 
followed with concerts in Washington, 
Greensboro, Spartanburg, Atlanta, La- 
Grange, _ Memphis, Dallas, Topeka, 
Kansas City, Jefferson City, Vincennes, 
Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Birmingham, Hot Springs, 
Little Rock, Fort Smith, Forth Worth, 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa. Mr. Biggs is con- 
sidering the advantages of remaining in 


Ralston’s organ numbers in- 
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America for the future of his profes- 
sional career. 

CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM 
municipal organist of Portland, Maine, 
included in his February Sunday concerts 
a program of organ numbers with the 
Portland Men’s Singing Club of which 
Alfred Brinkler is director. Mr. 
Cronham’s organ recitals make use of 
vocal and instrumental guest artists; his 
—_ selections during February includ- 
ed: 

Clokey—Sketches from Nature 
Ungerer—Frere Jacques 

Kinder—Idyll 

Johnston—Waltz Caprice 

Liadow—Music Box 

Mr. Cronham conducted the 15th con- 
cert of the Portland Municipal Orches- 
tra Feb. 16th in a program of Gluck, 
Borodin, Greig, and Verdi. In one of 
his own recitals he played his own 
arrangement of Ol’ Man River, from 
Kern’s Show Boat, and the next num- 
ber on the same program was Bonnet’s 
Variations de Concert. The Portland Or- 
chestra, organized by Mr. Cronham, is 
sustained by popular subscription from 
“sustaining members” at one dollar an- 
nually. 


—GEORGIA A.G.0.— 
Feb. 25th the Chapter gave its annual 
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NORTHWESTERN MUSIC 
UNIVERSITY Hl 
"By the Shore of Lake Michigan” 


The Department of 
Church and Choral Music 


offers courses in Organ and Church 
Service Playing, Choral Voice Train- 
ing, History of Church Music and 
Liturgies, Choir Organization and De- 
velopment, (Composition, Art of Con- 
ducting, Choral Interpretation and in 
the critical study of the various kinds 
of Choral Music. Collateral facilities 
include a great Festival Chorus, a 
noted A Cappella Choir, highly de- 
veloped Glee Clubs and smaller choral 
groups, a Symphony Orchestra of 80 
members and a skilled Band of 150. 


Noted specialists lecture from time 
to time, the list comprising such au- 
thorities as Winifred Douglas, Earl E. 
Harper, Waldo S. Pratt, F. Melius 
‘Christiansen, John Finley Williamson, 
H. Augustine Smith, Marcel Dupré, 
Eric DeLamarter, Palmer Christian. 


The SIX-WEEK SUMMER SESSION 
begins June 23, 1930, the regular School 
Year, September 15, 1930. 





For description of courses, etc., and 
bulletins on various Church Music 
topics address the Director, 
Peter C. Lutkin, Room 41, 

1822 Sherman Avenue, 
Evanston, IIl. 
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Guild service in the First Presbyterian, 
Atlanta, Dr. Charles A. Sheldon, organist, 
with the assistance of Hugh Hodgson 
and his mixed chorus of 48 voices from 
St. Luke’s; in the following program, 
using the 4m Pilcher Organ with anti- 
phonal and Echo divisions: 

Bach—Fantasie Gm 

“Cherubic Hymn’—Gretchaninoff 

Beethoven—Largo (Concerto Cm) for 
organ and piano. 

“How Lovely is 
Brahms 

Saint-Saens—Concerto Gm, 
organ and piano 

“Gloria in Excelsis’—Mozart 

Bach—Fugue Gm 

—MISSOURI A.G.0.— 

The Chapter was entertained at Con- 
Cordia Seminary for its February meet- 
ing; after a sumptuous dinner the guests 
were taken over the Seminary grounds 
and -then Walter Wismar directed his 
Concordia Seminary Chorus of 150 voices 
in a beautiful program. 

March 3 the Chapter presented Wil- 
helmina Nordman at the First Scientist, 
in a program that included part of Elgar’s 
Gm Sonata; Miss Nordman’s father is 
soloist of the church and was guest artist 
on the program. 


Thy Dwelling’— 


1st Mvt., 


WILLIAM A. GOLDSWORTHY 

NOTABLE PERFORMANCE OF GREAT CHORAL 

WORK IN NEW YORK CITY 

March 16th in the famous old St. Mark’s 
Church in the Bouwerie, New York City, 
presented to T. A. O. readers in the June 
1929 issue, witnessed the American 
premiere of “Le Laudi di San Francisco” 
by Herman Suter. Mr. Goldsworthy 
supplemented his men’s choir with mixed 
voices and had 20 voices, organ, piano, 
and gongs under his command. Besides 
that, this ultra-dynamic choirmaster had 
the cordial cooperation of one of the 
pulpit’s greatest orators, Dr. William 
Norman Guthrie. The result was a per- 
formance of most unusual impressive- 
ness. 

Hermann Suter was born April 28, 
1870, in Kaiserstuhl, Switzerland, and 
studied organ with his father. From 
1892 to 1902 he was serving as organist 
and conductor in Zurich, going to Basel 
in 1902 to become conductor of the or- 
chestra of the Musical Society. In 1918 
he became director of the Academy of 
Music in Basel. His compositions in- 
clude various works in larger forms, 
among them a symphony. “Le Laudi” 
was composed for the 100th anniversary 
of the Basel Gresangverein, in 1924, and 
was immediately proclaimed “the greatest 
choral work written in many years.” It 
has been extensively presented in Europe 
but Mr. Goldsworthy has evidently been 
the first American to come in contact 
with it. 

The story of St. Francis was read at 
the opening by the assistant minister, fol- 
lowed by a prayer of St. Francis in the 
form of a dialogue read by Dr. Guthrie 
and the assistant. Dr. Guthrie gave a 
short talk in which he stated that the text 
had not at any time received a transla- 
tion which could adequately portray its 
beauty and strength, but that he had 
selected the one he considered best and 
would read such translations before the 
rendition of each number. He is an 
artist; his readings were most dramatic 
and satisfying. 

The Italian version was used. It is 
difficult to give an adequate review of the 
work without going into great detail; it 
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is full of lovely effects and _ variety. 
Solos were interspersed throughout all 
the choruses, each one seeming more 
beautiful than the preceding. I have 
never heard anything so filled with oppor- 
tunities for coloring and the working out 
of the really fine effects of ensemble sing- 
ing. The number that stands out in my 
mind after many days is the second vocal 
number in which all of the solo voices 
were used in obbligato arrangement; the 
accompaniment was mostly arpeggios, 
played by organ and piano. This was so 
excellently done, together with the voice 
accompaniment to the solo obbligato, that 
it is especially worthy of mention. 

Mr. Goldsworthy’s accompaniments 
during the whole performance were fine. 
He never covers a voice or his chorus, 
and even when his singers were having 
a bit of difficulty and he was obliged to 
give a helping hand he did it in such a 
clever fashion that one could only sit 
and admire. The quartet number cannot 
command equal praise. The gem of the 
afternoon, taken as a whole, was the con- 
tralto solo. This is apparently a difficult 
composition, but it was beautifully sung 
and the accompaniment was exquisite. 
The last chorus is funereal in character, 
very long, and features the baritone. 
There is also an interlude for organ and 
piano, filled with opportunities for color 
and climax. The softer singing was al- 
ways fine; Mr. Goldsworthy had evident- 
ly spent a great deal of care on the shad- 
ing of the whole work. The sudden use 
of a gong fff during the last chorus near- 
ly scared a lady out of her seat. 

It is to be hoped that many organiza- 
tions will use this fine choral work for 
special services. It requires a_ large 
chorus and deserves to be given many re- 
hearsals, as there is no limit to its artistic 
possibilities. Mr. Goldsworthy performs 
a genuine professional service in intro- 
ducing this magnificent work to American 
audiences. St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie is 
one of the greatest churches in the 
Metropolis; it has the happy combination 
of genius and breadth of mind in both 
pulpit and organ loft. 


MEET ANDRE MARCHAL! 


AND OBSERVE WHAT ORGAN PLAYING 

HAS TO OFFER 
Paraphrasing O. Henry’s “I wonder 
what’s doing in Buffalo” I am thinking, 
“T’d like to be in Cleveland’! Andre 
Marchal is playing a series of twelve 
Bach recitals there. I would like to hear 
these. 

I heard Marchal in his American debut 
at New York, March 17th. His perform- 
ance was a rare treat. He has intimate 
charm indescribable and musical author- 
ity indisputable. The program was for- 
tunately, probably artfully, contrived and 
within the first five bars of the Bach 
Toccata he laid hold on our interest and 
kept hold on it and satisfied it up to the 
last note of the feast. Marchal has a 
notable gift of individuality in inflection, 
that which goes in the theater by the 
name of personality. It makes you listen 
more attentively and read new meanings 
into things which you may have heard be- 
fore almost as without meaning. This 
was pronouncedly so in my case on hear- 
ing his interpretation of the Franck 
Chorale. Marchel has let his line out very 
far. He brings you up big deep-sea fish! 

Two delicious humorous bits, the 
D’Aquin Noel and the Schumann B 


minor Canon, took the heaviness from 
what was a really serious and perhaps 
It is always a marvel 


exalted program. 
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to me how real bigness or the lack of it 
discloses itself in the playing of lighter 
and perhaps more trival items in a mu- 
sical program. In the heavier composi- 
tions much may be obscured by elaborate 
technicalities of performance. Mere 
noise and speed have accounted for more 
than one reputation that I know of. 

I can ungrudgingly praise the impro- 
visations, in spite of some remarks which 
I offer under another heading. His flow 
of invention was fertile, his registration 
very lively and amusing without becom- 
ing, as can happen, meaninglessly kaleido- 
scopic. But on the whole I am glad that 
he added the Vierne Finale (the First) 
for encore. His reading was gorgeous 
and it is a gorgeous number. It brought 
back the sublime mood that is the essence 
of the Marchal music. 

Somehow this recital invites compari- 
sons with other recent ones that have 
stirred interest pro and con. Maybe the 
program suggests this, maybe the place, 
who knows. I am tempted to speak of 
style, technic, registration. Marchal is 
masterly, perhaps a master. There is 
technic beyond what the ear can hear! 
The superficiality “Registration” tells 
much to the schooled ear. I find myself 
wanting to say “Marchal is better.” 

AA. Burr 

(Mr. Marchal, whose reputation reached 
America before he did, comes by invita- 
tion of the Museum of Arts, Cleveland, 
Ohio, where he will give a series of 12 
Bach recitals under the direction of 
Arthur W. Quimby, director of the de- 
partment of musical arts of that institu- 
tion. His New York debut was made in 
the Wanamaker store, in this program: 

Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 

Frescobaldi—Toccata 

d’Aquin—Noel with Variations 

Franck—Chorale Bm 

Schumann—Canons in Af and Bm 

Gigout—Toccata Bm 

Improvisation on themes by Mr. Quim- 
by, Harold Vincent Milligan, Frank L. 
Sealy, and T. Tertius Noble. 








A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


House of God 


By Ernest H. SHort 


7 x 10, 340 pages 
Profusely Illustrated 


$7.50 


Not a book on religion but a mar- 
velous history of the development 
of religion as expressed in “houses 
made with hands.” A book that 
cannot fail to be an inspiration 
to every church organist and a 
definite incentive in the building 
of an adequate program of music 
for these “houses made with 
hands.” Illustrations range all the 
way from a primitive cluster or 
sticks in the forest to the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York City. Of use to 
everyone interested in the devel- 
opment of the beautiful and the 
ideal. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 City Hall Station 
New York City 
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Mr. Marchal will be remembered as the 
blind organist who in the estimation of 
many took the chief place on the Fon- 
tainebleau_ faculty for the summer ses- 
sions in Paris. In his debut recital he 
won commendation for his courage in at- 
tending to the details of his registration 
—by piston and rocking-tablet—for him- 
self without the aid of another.) 


Calendar 


For Program Makers Who Take 
Thought of Appropriate 
Times and Seasons 


MAY BIRTHDAYS 
1—Leo Sowerby, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
5—Dr. T. Tertius Noble, Bath, Eng. 
7—Brahms, Hamburg, Germany, 1833. 
—_ oe Dickinson, LaFayette, 
nd. 
7—Tchaikowsky, Votkinsk, Russia, 1840. 
10—Russell King Miller, Philadelphia. 
11—Filippo Capocci, Rome, Italy, 1840. 
11—Alfred Wooler, Shipley, Eng. 
a Clough-Leighter, Washington, 
i OF 


17—Philip James, New York City. 

1s—Dr. J. Lewis Browne, London, Eng. 

19—Gordon Balch Nevin, Easton, Pa. 

20—Hugh Allan Mackinnon, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. 

22—Dr. H. J. Stewart, London, Eng. 

22—Wagner, Leipzig, Germany. 1813. 

23—George W. Marston, Sandwich, 
Mass., 1840. 2d 

31—R. Deane Shure, Chillisquaque, Pa. 

OTHER EVENTS 

1—Dvorak died, 1904. 

1—Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet in 
Manila Bay, 1898. 

7—Lusitania sunk, 1915. 

10—W. T. Best died, 1897. 

10—Confederate Memorial Day for N. C., 
S. C., and Tenn. 

11—Mother’s Day. 

18—Universal Peace Conference called at 
the Hague, by the Czar, 1899. 

29—Ascension Day. 

30—Decoration Day. 

30—Jeanne d’Arc executed, 1431. 

31—Haydn died, 1809. 

Mother’s Day, as perhaps most T.A.O. 
readers will recall from former issues, 
originated through the efforts of Miss 
Anna Jarvis whose mother died in 1906. 
May 9th, 1907, Sunday, she discussed with 
a friend, who was observing with her the 
first anniversary of her mother’s death, 
the thought of holding such a memorial 
day to all mothers everywhere. The idea 
grew in the minds of others, and Phila- 
delphia marked the second Sunday in 
May, 1908, as Mother’s Day. Texas be- 
gan in 1912, and in 1913 Pennsylvania 
made it a State holiday. England first 
observed it in 1913. 

Since the World War there has been a 
regrettable tendency to mark May 30th 
as a Memorial Day to veterans of the 
World War instead of exclusively in 
honor of those who saved our own Na- 
tion in the Civil War. Armistice Davy 
honors the World War dead; May 30th 
honors the Civil War dead. 


AS 


LEET SERIES 
RECITALS AT PAID ADMISSION 

IN GARWOOD. N. J. 
Mr. Leslie N. Leet, works manager of the 
Aeolian organ factory at Garwood, N. J., 
and organist and choirmaster of the First 
Congregational Church there, presented 
Archer Gibson, Firmin Swinnen, and 
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Rollo Maitland in three recitals at 50c 
admission, in December, January, and 
March. 

Mr. Leet supervised the presentations 
by securing about twenty columns of press 
notices, both in Garwood and vicinity and 
also in New York City, and by having 
programs that would and did make an ap- 
peal to the audiences—“the series didn’t 
get high-brow and nobody had to be 
coaxed to buy tickets.” 

Mr. Leet further comments: “Since 
the inception of the series there has been 
a noticeable difference in the church at- 
tendance for the better. While this may 
be a coincidence we hope that the music 
has had something to do with it. On the 
occasion of the last recital the music 
committee of the church entertained the 
artists of the series and their wives, the 
choir director and minister, at a dinner 
at Echo Lake Country Club.” 

MR. GIBSON 
Kreisler—Liebesfreud. Schon Rosmarin. 
Rubenstein—Kamenoi Ostrow 
Gibson—Song of Springtime 
Wagner—Processional, Lohengrin 
Elgar—Pomp and Circumstance 
Bach—Fugue E (St. Ann’s) 
Handel—Allegretto (Concerto) 
Widor—Andante Cantabile (4th) 
Delibes—Pizzicato 
Adams—Bells of St. Mary’s 
Cui—Orientale 
Rimsky-Korsakow—Song of India 

MR. SWINNEN 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Tchaikowsky—Romance 
Weaver—Squirrel 
Schubert—Ballade 
Tchaikowsky—Marche Slav 
Massenet—Meditation 
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For Your Organ 


The heart of any organ is its wind supply. 
Without constant and reliablewind pressure 
it is impossible to bring out the beautiful 
and wonderful tones of your instrument. 


THE ORGOBLO 


is an essential part of any pipe organ equipment. Thou- 
sands are in use in churches, theatres, homes and schools. 


If you will send us the type and size of your organ, we will 
gladly send you a complete description of the Orgoblo. 
It will give satisfactory service for a life time. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


POWER CONNECTICUT 
DEPT. 
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Mozart—Menuet D 
Dvorak—Largo. Finale. 
Sym.) 

MR. MAITLAND 
Mendelssohn — Midsummer Night’s 
Dream Overture 
Bach—Passion Chorale 
Bach—Fugue a la (rigue 
Weber—Polacca Brillante 
Schubert—Ave Mafia 
Nash—Water-Sprites 
Kreisler—Caprice Vennois 
Improvisation on themes by Mr. Gibson 
and Mr. Swinnen 
Mendelssohn—Spinning Song 
Listz—Second Hungarian Rhapsody 


—UNIV. OF PENNA.— 
Morrison C. Boyd, Mus.Bac. of the 
faculty of the School of Fine Arts, or- 
gainst of Arch Street Presbyterian, Phila- 
delphia, is scheduled for a series of 30- 
minute programs on Thursdays at 10:30 
p.m., broadcast over WCAU, from the 
great Austin Organ in the University of 
Pennsylvania, now known as the Curtis 
Organ because it was purchased by Mr. 
Curtis and presented to the University 


(New World 


after the Sesqui closed. Readers of 
T.A.O. already have full information 
about this organ; photos and _ stoplist 


were published in these pages in 1926. 
Mr. Boyd’s opening program, March 
20th, used British, French, and German 
works; it is to be hoped that this great 
American institution will also foster 
American composition in later programs. 


PENN. N. A. O. 
TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION MAY 4-6 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
The tenth annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania N. A. O., Dr. William A. 





Wolf, president, affords the 
program: 

May 4: Organ recital by members of 
Williamsport Chapter, in the Senior High 
School. In the evening special services 
will be held in the various churches, 
Williamsport Ministerial Association co- 
operating. 

May 5 will be Williamsport Day. Fol- 
lowing a reception at Trinity Parish 
House at 3:00, visiting organists will be 
conveyed about the city in automobiles. 
Following an informal dinner a Public 
Service, with augmented chorus choir, 
will be held at 7:30 o’clock in Trinity 
Church, under the direction of Gordon 
Brearey, organist, assisted by visiting 
organists. 

May 6, will be Pennsylvania Day, open- 
ing at 9:00 with an organ conference in 
the Senior High School, at which time 
guest organists will present an attractive 
program before students and visiting or- 
ganists. At 11:00 o'clock a recital of 
music for two pianofortes will be pres- 
ented in Bradley Hall, Dickinson Semin- 
ary, by Marian Affhauser and Harold 
Ritchie. Following a luncheon and busi- 
ness session an organ recital will be play- 
ed by Arthur B. Jennings of Pittsburgh, 
at the First Presbyterian. At 3:00 o’clock 
a round table conference will be followed 
by a recital by Rollo F. Maitland at the 
First Evangelical. Following a business 
session and banquet, a recital will be 
played by Miss Cathering Morgan at St. 
Paul’s Lutheran. 

Williamsport Chapter, sponsoring the 
Convention, extends a most cordial in- 
vitation to organists, choirmasters. the 
clergy and public in general to attend the 
sessions and recitals of the Convention. 


following 








BOULDER 


University of Colorado 
College of Music 


Courses offered for the degree, 
Bachelor of Music. 
faculty. 
Reasonable fees. 

Organ lessons given on large 
4-manual Austin. 

Practice organs at low expense 

Organ study under the Director, 
Professor Rowland W. Dunham. 


Excellent 


Adequate equipment. 


COLORADO 














3328 
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Conservatory of Music 
ORGAN DEPARTMENT 


GrorcGE W. ANDREWS 
LaurEL E. YEAMANS 
Georce O. LILLicH (on leave) 


Teaching and Practice Equipment includes 
15 pipe-organs and 10 pedal vocalions. 


New Department of Choral Singing and 
Choir Directing under the supervision of 


Unexcelled musical and cultural advantages. 
For catalogue address FRANK H. SHAw, Director, 


OBERLIN 


Bruce H. Davis 
Leo C. HoLpEN 


Olaf Christiansen 





Oberlin, Obio 
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—COMPTON— 

John Compton, one of England’s leading 
builders, has had to double his factory 
space twice within the past two years, and 
is building an average that is expected to 
reach one hundred organs this year, at 
prices averaging between seven and forty 
thousand dollars. The Compton factory 
does a great deal of residence work. 


—KIMBALL— 
R. P. Elliot has written the specifica- 
tions and contract for a 3m for Grace 
Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., planning 
his organ to meet the ideals of Verne R. 
Stilwell, organist of the church, and 
Palmer Christian. Great, Swell, and 
Pedal are on one side, Choir on the other, 
with the console on the Choir Organ 
side; duplicate cases are supplied, with 
burnished metal pipes. The original 
Straight scheme of the manual organs 
was later changed, for greater flexibility. 
A soft metal Rohrfloete is unified at 16’, 
8’, 224’, and 2’. The Choir uses an open 
Clarabella as its basic flute tone, and 
there is a bright 4’ Flauto Traverso. The 
intension is to balance the Swell ensemble 
of chorus reeds with the 4’ Geigen and V 
Mixture; the 8’ reeds are all Straight, 
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but the 16’ Waldhorn is extended for a 
4’ reed. There are 8 Combons (Adjust- 
able Combination Pistons) on each man- 
ual and for full organ, all made safe for 
the organist by means of a Combination 
Lock. The universal Cancel is made to 
cancel also the Full Organ Reversible and 
the Register Crescendo, an action that 
will be appreciated by organists. The 
rear of the Choir chamber opens and 
admits tone into the Chapel for support 
of the choir in processionals. 


—HALL— 

In connection with our March item on 
page 157, it should be noted that the 
University of Redlands, Calif., has two 
organs; one is the Hall Organ in the Fine 
Arts Building, the other is a Casavant in 
the Chapel, and the Bach recitals by 
Prof. Poister are being given on the 
latter. 

A 3-42 is being built for the Second 
Presbyterian, Bridgeton, N. J.; the con- 
tract was written by Frank G. Riggins, 
of the Hall staff. 

A feature of all Hall Organs is the 
inclined clavier; the Great is level, the 
Choir slants upward, the Swell and Solo 
downward. 








said Theodore Roosevelt. 


Subscription Credits 


are allowed to all subscribers who add a 
new name to our subscription lists. Our 
profession is no better in the broad pub- 
lic eye than its weakest links. The more 
influence we can bring to bear upon 
every organist in America, the better will 
conditions be for each one of us in- 
dividually. 

Send in your new subscribers with 
check for each at $2.00 a year to any 
address in the world and your own sub- 
scription will be advanced three months 
and a card of notification and thanks 
sent you. 


Pee 
Students Rate 


is a special one-dollar subscription allow- 
ed for organists who are actually study- 
ing organ playing, theory, church music, 
or theater music, with a teacher; and 
renewals are granted at that rate as long 
as the person is continuing his actual 
lessons under direct supervision of a 
teacher of music. 

Teachers themselves are invited to 
take advantage of this for their pupils, 
sending subscriptions direct; if the 
teacher fails to do this for the student, 
the student may do it for himself, giv- 


All of this means you. 


along strictly professional lines. 








Of Interest to Readers 


EVERY man owes some of his time to the profession to which he belongs, 
I ; To those of our readers who are actuated by 
the same idealism these lines are presented. 


ewe 


Rew 


If you fail to do these three things, our profession 
is just that much hindered. But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, and your library, you than be- 
come a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper 
interest and a better practise, and through the public correct information 
Success for all, failure for none. 
for each other, none for himself alone. 


The American Organist, 467 City Hall Station, New York 


ing with his remittance the name and 
address of his teacher. 


wee 


Library Subscriptions 


are allowed a special rate only to our 
own subscribers, who wish to have their 
profession represented on the reading 
tables of the Public Library of their own 
City, and who donate a subscription to 
the Library because the funds of the 
Librarian do not permit of subscriptions 
to such magazines. Your local Library 
has many other professions represented. 
Yours is perhaps entirely neglected. 

Send a subscription today for your 
Public Library and we will send a reply 
postcard to the Librarian informing him 
who has donated the subscription; the 
reply half of the card is addressed to 
you and carries an acknowledgement of 
the subscription, which is signed by the 
Librarian and mailed to you direct. 

If the public can gradually be inform- 
ed of the best thought and practise of 
the organ profession, conditions will be 
vastly improved for all of us. Even if 
the busy reader does no more than look 
at the illustrations and read the cap- 
tions under them, he will still be un- 
consiously undergoing the process of 
education regarding the organ and or- 
ganist. 


Each 
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—KILGEN— 
The following new contracts are report- 


ed: 

Los Angeles, Calif., St. Mary’s R. C., . 
2-32, with IV Ripieno, for Easter install- 
ation; contract written by George J. 
Kilgen of the Los Angeles office. 

Monroe, La., for Rev. N. F. Vandegaer, 
a 2-21, contract by George J. Bohen. 

Chicago, IIl., St. Malachy’s R. C., 2-27, 
contract by L. F. Butterfield of the 
Kilgen office in Chicago; Great is expres- 
sive, save the unenclosed Diapasons. 

Chester, Mo., Bellefontaine Church, 2m. 

Aberdeen, Wash., Whiteside Undertak- 
ing Co., 2m. 

Chattanooga, 
2m. 

New York City, French Evangelical, 
2m. 

Louisville, Ky., St. Francis, 2m. 

Florence, Ky., St. Paul’s Cathedral, 2m. 

Cedar Grove, N. J., Union Cong., 2m. 

Spokane, Wash., KFPY broadcasting 
station—on a plan used by the Kilgens 
for special broadcasting, as in KMOX, 
St. Louis. 

St. Louis, Mo., Redeemer Lutheran, 
3-29. 

Leeds, Mass., Veterans Hospital, 3-40, 
contract and specifications by Alfred 
Kilgen, of the New York office. The 
Great is enclosed with the Choir. 

Richmond Hill, N. Y., Church of Holy 
Child, 3-42, including VIII Ripieno and 
Chimes; Great is expressive. 

Gottfried H. Federlein dedicated the 
Kilgen in the First Christian, Albany, 


4 


Tenn., Pilgrim Cong,, 


Dr. Percy B. Eversden dedicated the 
Kilgen in First Evangelical, DuQuoin, 
Til. 

Chimes have been added by the Kilgen 
factory to the organ in the Evangelical 
Church, in Mehlville, Mo. 

A 4-45 with Echo, V, IX, and XI 
Ripieno, Harp, and Chimes, is being built 
for St. Aloysius, Detroit, Mich., to 
specifications and contract by George B. 
Kemp of the Kilgen office, to meet the 
needs of Marcus Kellermann, organist of 
the church. The Great is expressive. A 
2m Antiphonal Organ is provided for. 


—MARR & COLTON— 
The 2-24 Marr & Colton in the First M. 
E., Glen Ellyn, Ill., was dedicated in re- 
cital by Charles F. Hansen of Indianap- 
olis, Jan. 30. Stoplist will be found in 
other columns. 


—A GUESSING CONTEST— 
T.A.O. conducted a little guessing con- 
test as to the identity of that firm of 
American organ builders whose president 
could give a dedicatory recital on his 
Company’s product. Among the various 
wrong guesses were Mr. Wiiliam E. 
Pilcher, who does not play the organ, but 
whose son does; however the son, Wm. 
E. Pilcher, Jr., of the New York Office, 
is vice-president of the Company. Mr. 
Wm. E. Zeuch of Boston was guessed, 
but he also is only a vice-president (of 
the Skinner Co.) It is generally known 
that the two Austins do not play, nor 
does Dr. Moller. One guessed Mr. 
Skinner, but he does not play, nor is he 
the president of the Company. The 
gentleman we referred to was Mr. 


Donald S. Barrows, president of the 
Rochester Organ Co., whose appearance 
as recitalist in dedicating a Rochester Or- 
gan was noted on page 178 of our March 
issue. 
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ROBERT BERENTSEN of Rochester, 
N. Y., becomes organist of the Central 
Presbyterian there on May 1st. Mr. 
Berentsen first made a name for himself 
in theater work in New York City, and 
was called to the theater department of 
the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester when that institution was 
founded some years ago, playing also as 
featured organist of the Eastman The- 
ater, then connected with the School. He 
is combining voice and piano lessons 
along with his organ work, and thus re- 
turning full force into the music field. 








THE PENDULUM PROFESSIONAL 





Appointment 
Book 


The utmost convenience, econ- 
omy, and handsome appear- . 
ance. 416 pages, continuous 
so that you can begin any day, 
interrupt at will, and resume 
when ready, without loss of a 
single page. One page to a 
day, seven pages each week, 
and a blank page at the end 
of each week for summary. 
Arranged for quarter-hour 
periods, 8:00 a.m. to 8:15 p.m., 
fifty appointments each day. 
A Telephone Directory with 
room for 200 names. 4% x 
61%4, convenient for the coat- 
pocket, handsomely bound. 


$1.50 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 
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—CHICAGO CHOIR FESTIVAL— 


Herbert E. Hyde of St. Luke’s, Alice 
Emmons McBride and Arthur Ranous 
of the Holy Spirit, Harold Simonds of 
St. Chrysostom’s, and Leo Sowerby of St. 
James, with their choirs participated Feb. 
23 in a festival choral evensong under the 
auspices of the Chicago Diocesan Choir 
Association, when the following works 
were sung: 

“The Lord will not Suffer”—Bach 

“Glory and Honour”’—Wood 

“Oh Jesu”—Shepherd 

“Magnificat Bf”—Stainer 


—GEORGIA A. G. O.— 
The March meeting was held on the 11th, 
at the Piedmont Hotel. Dinner was 
served at six-thirty to a large gathering, 
with the pastor’s of the members as 
guests. 

The occasion was marked by a fine de- 
gree of fellowship. Each member intro- 
duced his or her guest, who responded in 
a manner indicative of a fine cordiality 
already existing between our ministers 
and organists. 

The Nominating Committee to suggest 
officers for the coming season was ap- 
pointed, and one new member was elect- 
ed. The season has been a splendid one, 








Maintenance 
Wm. G. Ochs Geo. F. Ochs, Jr. 


OCHS BROTHERS 


ORGANS TUNED, REPAIR- 
ED and REIUILT 


Chimes Installed 
Blowers Installed 
Emergency Service 
DAY and NIGHT 
Old Organs Modernized 


440 East 148th St., New York City 
Washington Hgts. 7249 
Mott Haven 0807 




















A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


box preserves for you. 


and thickness of paper. 
the pages. 


Zones 1-2-3 


12 containers $1.65 
25 containers 3.25 
50 containers 5.85 


turer. 
those who want such containers. 


467 City Hatt STATION 








Anthem Containers 


The most beautiful and serivceable containers we have ever seen, are 
yours for less than the price of just one of the anthems of the set each 
Size is 7% x 10% x 1% and each container 
holds from 20 to 50 average anthems, depending on the number of pages 
We filled one container as a test and counted 
It held 192 sheets or 384 pages, which makes 96 four-page 
anthems, or 48 eight-page anthems, or 24 sixteen-page anthems. 
tainers are finished beautifully in black imitation-cloth, with white back 
for filing marks, titles, composers, etc., etc. 


Scale of Prices, Postage Included: 


“You must realize that these are manufactured by us more as an ac- 
comodation for our patrons than to make money,” says the manufac- 
As a service to our readers we maintain this advertisement, for 
If you have neglected to figure your 
proper zone, your order will be filled for the greatest number your 
check entitles you to, irrespective of the number your letter specifies. If 
this is not your intention, kindly so state in your order. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


Con- 


4-5 6-7 

$1.75 $1.95 $2.05 
3.50 3.75 3.90 
6.40 7.00 7.30 





New Yorx City 
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resulting in a renewed interest in the 
Chapter. 

As a fitting climax to the occasion the 
organists were extended a return invita- 
tion to participate with the minister’s 
council at a later luncheon. 

—Geo. L. Hamrick, Dean. 








Omaha 


By Martin W. Bus 
Official Representative 








The 14th annual convention of the 
Nebraska M. T. A. held here on March 
11, 12, 13, provided unusual interest for 
organists and choir directors. Mr. 
Albert Riemenschneider came from 
Cleveland to give an excellent recital 
on the 3-35 Skinner at the First Pres- 
byterian March 11, and the next morn- 
ing held a most enlightening so-called 
master class, his subject being “an in- 
vestigation of the pictorial element, 
symbolism and musical language of 
Bach’s music; together with some sug- 
gestions for the registration and inter- 
pretation of his organ music. Illus- 
trated by numbers from the Liturgical 
Year, Novello edition Volume 15.” 

Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, conduc- 
tor of the St. Olaf choir, Northfield, 
Minn., gave a lecture on ensemble 
singing and a most interesting demon- 
stration in choral conducting with 
picked singers from the seven high- 
schools of Omaha and Council Bluffs. 
Another high light of the session was a 
lecture on “Measurement of musical 
talent” by that authority Dr. Carl Sea- 
shore. The convention was a signal 
success and a huge part of the credit 
for its consummation should go to Miss 
Ruth Esther Rockwood, A.A.G.O., of 
our chapter who served as Sec.-Treas. 
of the Association this year. 

Feb. 9, our Mr. Vernon C. Bennett 
gave an opening recital on the 2-15 
Estey in the Methodist ‘Church at 
Wayne, Neb. March 28 Mr. J. H. 
Simms gave a dedicatory recital on a 
Hillgreen-Lane which had been moved 
from the Moon theater here and in- 
stalled in the Morningside Presby- 
terian at Sioux City, Ia. 








A Service to T.A.O. Readers 
Ave a piece! 
Standard 
Organ Pieces 
441 pages—1i14 pieces 


$5.00 cloth--$3.00 paper 


The Appleton Book of transcrip- 
tions and original organ composi- 
tions, for the most part within 
easy reach of all players; un- 


doubtedly the most economical 
“buy” ever produced. All on 3- 
staff score. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York City 
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—EIGENSCHENK— 

Edward Eigenschenk of Chicago was en- 
gaged for the opening recital on the 
Kilgen in KMOX broadcasting station in 
St. Louis. The first program was given 
Feb. 16, on which day he played three 
different programs; each day of the week 
thereafter he played afternoon and eve- 
ning programs, closing his engagement on 
the 22nd. Other recitals by Mr. Eigen- 
schenk were: 

Chicago University, Chapel; 

18th Scientist, Chicago, new 4m 
Austin ; 

Sioux City, Iowa, A.G.O. recital; 

Augustana College, Rock Island, for 
Tri-City Organists Club; 

Quincy, IIl., N.A.O. auspices; 

North Central College, Naperville, Il. 


—C. HAROLD EINECKE— 

Mr. Einecke is giving recitals every Wed- 
nesday at 4:45 on the new 4-63-4450 
Skinner in Park Church, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in a series of which the program 
says: “It is intended to create a quiet 
hour of rest and therefore it is requested 
that there be no applause.” For the 
dedication service Mr. Einecke used the 
following program: 

Bubeck—Meditation 

Karg-Elert—We Thank Thee 


Hymn, Invocation, Responsive  sen- 
tences. 

Prayer by congregation in unison 

“150th Psalm”—Franck 

“Call to Confession” (by choir) 

Call to Confession (minister) 

Prayer (congregation in unison) 

Scripture 

“But Now Thus Saith the Lord’— 
Rogers 


Confession of Faith (congregation) 

Prayers of Petition (minister) 

Pastoral Prayer. Hymn. Offering. 

Schubert—Ave Maria 

Doxology 

Service of Organ 
sponsive reading) 

Prayer of Dedication (congregation in 
unison) 

Gloria. Sermon. Hymn. 

Demarest—Thanksgiving 

Mr. Einecke’s Wednesday programs of 
organ music are confined rather largely 
to the meditative, beautiful things rather 
than to brilliant or technical numbers; 
specimen programs will be found in later 
columns. 

—MUSIC FESTIVAL— 

The picturesque and impressive natural 
amphitheater of Taughannock Falls, near 
Ithaca, N. Y., is to be the scene of a 
music festival on June 19 and 20, when 
Dr. John Finley Williamson plans to con- 


Consecration (re- 


Benediction. 








' Louis F. Mohr 
& Company 
ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


Electric Motors Installed. 
Splendid Rebuilt Organs 
Available at all Times. 


Telephone Day or Night 
SEDGWICK 5628 


2899 VALENTINE AVE., BRONX, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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duct an orchestra of 150, a band of 200, 
and a chorus of 4000. The Finger Lakes 
Association, comprising 43 cities and 
villages, is sponsoring the project. 


FARNAM 
ENGAGED FOR BACH SERIES 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Lynnwood Farnam has been engaged by 
Ernest White, organist of St. James, 
Philadelphia, to give 18 Bach Recitals 
during November and December 1930, 
and February, March, and May 1931. 
The programs will be nearly identical 
with Mr. Farnam’s notable Bach series 
in his own Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, New York last year, but nothing 
from the Art of Fugue will be used in 
the Philadelphia series, and each program 
will be played but once, not twice as in 
New York. The programs will generally 
be given on Mondays at 8:15 p.m. 

Mr. Farnam’s series for the Holy Com- 
munion, New York, are announced: 

October 1930, Bach and his Forerun- 
ners; 

January 1931, Modern Organ Music; 

April 1931, Bach, with a complete pres- 
entation of the Art of Fugue. 

During Mr. Farnam’s recent transcon- 
tinental tour his work in the Holy Com- 
munion was taken by Nelson Sprackling, 
and his work in the Curtis Institute, Phil- 
adelphia, was taken by Edward Shippen 
Barnes. Mr. Farnam’s tour included 
recitals in— 

New Brunswick, N. J.; Northampton, 
Mass.; Sherbrooke, Westmount, Toronto, 
in Canada; Lincoln, Neb.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Portland, Salem, Eugene, in 
Oregon; San Francisco, Los Angeles; 








| 
Lenten programs of the past few 
years disclosed unusual interest in 
R. Deane Shure’s 


Weeping Mary 
(from “Across the Infinite’’) 
and 


In The Garden Of Gethsemane 
(from “Through Palestine’’) 
Organ numbers of distinction. 


(J. Fischer & Bro.) 
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Youngstown, Oberlin, in Ohio; Hartford, 
Conn. 

In Westmount the recital constituted 
the opening of the 4m Casavant, and in 
Toronto he played the 4m Casavant in 
the Royal York, with a reception after 
the formal program and an informal pro- 
gram during which “most of the best or- 
ganists of Toronto were leaning over the 
rail to watch him.” 

In New York Mr. Farnam played for 
the Friends of Music on March 9 and 30, 
in the Bach “St. John Passion” and a pro- 
gram of old English composers (Alwood, 
Redford, Byrd, Purcell). March 20 he 
gave his annual program in St. Thomas’ 
for the Bach Cantata Club, and April 6 
he resumes his own series in the Holy 
Communion on Bach and his Forerun- 
ners. May 8 he gives a recital in Bos- 
ton. 


—WHO’S WHO— 

Pierre Key, editor of Top Notes, Mu- 
sical Digest, International Year Book 
annual, and Musical Who’s Who, is pre- 
paring a new edition of the Who’s Who. 
Mr. Key is one of the foremost editors 
of the music world. The book displaces 
the 1918 edition, and confines its space to 
biographical fact; price is $6. 














Henry F Seibert 


“We are looking for- 
ward to the next time we 
can have you for a recital 
-—and that opinion is ex- 
pressed quite unanimously 
by those who heard you— 
and forcibly!” 

(Signed) J. L. Davis, 
Organist, St. John’s Ev. 
Lutheran Church, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 




















To Church Organists 


esting liturgy in many churches. 


234 EAST 11th STREET 








Another aid Offered by the 


Modern Scientific Organ School 


Organists are expected to play the organ well, but there is another phase of 
their work, of equal importance, which is rarely given attention. 
the Arranging and Adapting of Services. 
musical settings for poems, special texts, pageants, and the like, the Modern 
Scientific Organ School is exceedingly ‘fortunate in having as its director, 
Mr. Wm. A. Goldsworthy, who at the famous St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie, 
New York City, has had years of experience in composing and arranging 
the most elaborate and exacting church services in the Metropolis. 
experience and knowledge will form the basis of the School’s new Special 
Course in Liturgics for Choirmasters. 
of all denominations, in the hope that it will develop a finer and more inter- 


For terms and dates address 


W. A. GOLDSWORTHY 


That is, 


When it comes to composing 


That 


That Course is open to choirmasters 


NEW YORK CITY 
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—I.G.F.P.0.P.— 

The famous or otherwise International 
Guild of Former Pipe Organ Pumpers, 
organized some years ago by Mr. Chet 
Shafer, newspaper man, in a wild moment 
when he had nothing worse to do, held its 
“95th, 26th, and 27th annual” hullabaloo 
in New York March 20th, with almost a 
parade up Broadway with a wooden 
horse. The horse was rescued by the 
Wild Cast Iron and Wood Animal Life 
Conservation Crusade. Among other im- 
portant reports was that of the Commis- 
sion on Prolonging Happiness Among 
Executives, which declared itself in favor 
of heart-shaped pen-wipers. The Com- 
mittee on the Status of Rubber Trees in 
Western Pennsylvania had no report; 
they couldn’t find Western Pennsylvania. 
Archer Gibson as usual gave some heart- 
reaching selections on the harmoniim. 


: —CHIMES— 
In connection with the funeral services of 
the late President Taft in Washington, 
it is interesting to note that no vocal 
music was used, but that Chimes were 
used in the playing of several hymn- 
tunes. 
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EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
RECENT RECITALS 
Hartford, Conn., March 16; 
Hanover, N. H., March 17; 
Brattleboro, Vt., March 18; 
Boston, Mass., March 19; 
New York, March 20; 
Washington, D. C., May 4; 
Philadelphia, A.G.O. Convention, 
26. 

—FRANK VAN DUSEN— 
The Van Dusen Organ Club held its 
Jubilee and Home-Coming Night March 
13 in Kimball Hall, Chicago, with in- 
formal talks by Alvina Michals, Mr. Van 
Dusen, and others, and a program of 
music by tenor, soprano, violin, followed 
by dancing and refreshments “a la St. 
Patrick’—the reader may guess what. 
March 29th Mr. Van Dusen presented 
four of his pupils in a program in Kim- 
ball Hall: Clara Gronau, Esther Wun- 
derlich, Virginia Hall, and James Cun- 
liff, playing Bach, Guilmant, Boellmann, 
and d’Evry. 


—FISCHER— 
The following works for organ and piano 
duet are listed in the current edition of 
Fischer Edition News: 

Clokey, Symphonic Piece 

Kroeger, Nocturne 

Saint-Saens, The Swan (arr.) 

Yon, Concerto Gregoriano 
For organ, violin, cello, harp: 

Andrews, Song of Devotion 
For organ, violin, harp: 

Wiegand, Harp of St. Cecilia (with 
cello and piano as optional for violin and 
harp) 

The current News also lists the details 
of Lily Strickland’s “St. John the Be- 
loved,” a new cantata, and gives a special 
list of Russian music arranged for 
American choirs by N. Lindsay Norden. 

A new Easter number is “Easter 
Triumph” arranged by Howard D. Mc- 
Kinney for various voices and instru- 
ments. 

Two other lists of general interest are 
the list of compositions for organ with 
Chimes, and the compositions of Pietro 
Yon for organ. 

—CURTIS INSTITUTE— 
This famous new conservatory in Phila- 
delphia, where Lynnwood Farnam heads 
the organ faculty, is issuing a handsome 
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monthly catalogue. In the February issue 
is an article by Jean B. Beck on “the 
oldest book of organ preludes with pedal 
parts.” It refers to Adam Ileborgh’s 
work produced in 1448. 


—CINCINNATI— 
The College of Music offers a special 
summer course in all branches of music, 
including a course on Church Choir 
Routine. The organ faculty is Dr. 
Sidney C. Durst, Lillian Arkell Rixford, 
and Lillian Tyler Plogstedt. 


—UNION THEOLOGICAL— 
The School of Sacred Music, under the 
direction of Dr. Clarence Dickinson, of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, presented a series of three lectures 
by Hugh Ross, conductor of the Schola 
Cantorum, on Tudor Church Music. He 
traced the development of the madrigal 
and motet forms of anthem, and showed 
the relation between church and secular 
forms, with special emphasis on the in- 
fluence of the Protestant Reformation. 
Mr. Ross used the class as an impromptu 
demonstration chorus in dealing with 
actual performance of such works as the 
following: 
“Call to Remembrance”’—Farrant 
“God is Gone Up”—Gibbons 
“Hosanna to the Son”—Gibbons 
“If ye Love Me”—Tallis 
“Upon my Lap my Soveraigne Sits”— 
Peerson 

Mss. materials were supplied the class 
by Mr. Ross which he especially compiled 
for the course of lectures. 


—SAN DIEGO A.G.O.— 
Gladys Hollingsworth, F.A.G.O., chair- 
man of the Chapter’s program committee, 
arranged a series of five recitals: 

March 2, Austin organ, Balboa Park, 
recital by Dr. H. J. Stewart of his own 
compositions. 

March 18, First Presbyterian, program 
by Katherine Nolan Andrews, Ethel 
Widener Kennedy, and bass. 

April 1, All Saints P: E., Monestel’s 
“Seven Last Words,” Austin D. Thomas, 
organist and director, Nyla Brown, or- 
ganist, assisting. 

April 14, Central Church, program of 
modern Eastern music, Alfred H. Smith, 
organist and director. 

April 22, First Congregational, Clokey’s 
“He is Risen” (cantata), Margueritte 
Barkeleo Nobles, organist and director. 

The Chapter’s February meeting was 
devoted to a study of music teaching in 
the public schools, and the meeting was 
held at the home of the dean, Mrs. 
Nobles. 
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A.G.O. CONVENTION 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., JUNE 23-27 
PROGRAM FEATURES 
Charles M. Courboin, recital on Wana- 

maker organ, June 23, 9:30 p.m. 

Miss Catherine Morgan, recital, First 
Presbyterian, Germantown, June 24, 4:00 
p.m. 

Bernard R. Mauser, carillon recital, 
First M. E., June 24, early evening. 

George Alexander West, directing a 
Guild Service in St. Luke’s, June 24, 8 :30. 

Visits to the Stotesbury residence and 
duPont estate, with recital by Firmin 
Swinnen on the new Aeolian, June 25. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, recital in First 
Presbyterian, June 26, 11:00 a.m. 

Arthur B. Jennings, recital, University 
of Penna., June 26, 4:00 p.m. 

Service, Second Presbyterian, Alexan- 
der McCurdy at the organ, Henry S. Fry 
directing the Choral Art Society of Cam- 
den, June 26, 8:00 p.m. 

June 27 will be spent in Atlantic City, 
with a recital at 4:00 by Frank Stewart 
Adams, and another at 9:30 by Rollo 
Maitland on the partially-completed Con- 
vention Hall organ. 

Full information may be obtained from 
Mr. James C. Warhurst, 1520 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 


—OBERLIN NEWS— 


Feb. 13th, Lynnwood Farnam gave an- 
other of his inspiring recitals in Finney 
Memorial Chapel, before a large and ay- 
preciative audience. His program was 
made up of unhackneyed numbers from 
Bach, Handel, Franck and Widor, as well 
as novelties from Byrd, Wood, Webbe, 
Baumgartner and Tournemire. He was 
heartily encored and responded with two 
movements from Bach and Widor. that 
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gave a fitting crown to a most enjoyable 
evening. 

Already numbers of the students and 
teachers are making their plans to attend 
some of the series of Bach programs 
that are announced for March and April 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art, to be 
viven by the celebrated French organist, 
M. André Marchal. The writer has had 
the good fortune of hearing Marchal in 
Paris, both at his church of St. Germain- 
des-Prés and in concert at the Salle 
Gaveau and he knows a great treat is in 
store for those who are to hear the Cleve- 
land recitals. 

Harold Tower, Oberlin graduate of 
1911, and well known organist and direc- 
tor at the Episcopal Pro-Cathedral in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, was a visitor 
in Oberlin for a few days and heard Mr. 
Farnam’s recital. 

On the occasion of Dr. Andrews’ birth- 
day recently, a group of his Seniors and 
Juniors gave him a surprise party and 
presented him with a handsome desk pen, 
as a remembrance of the joyous event. 











New York 














These pages have frequently referred to 
the music of St. Mary the Virgin (New 
York’s highest Episcopal Church) where 
the program is too complicated and ex- 
tensive for one organist alone. We have 
been using titles not in agreement with 
those used by the Church. Mr. Raymond 
Nold is “musical director” and Mr. 
George W. Westerfield is “organist.” Mr. 
Nold is also an organist, but he does not 
carry that title at St. Mary’s. Visitors 
to the City owe it to themselves to hear 
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a service at St. Mary’s. Mr. Westerfield 
also represents the Spencer Turbine Co. 
in the Metropolitan district, in handling 
the Orgoblo. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral has published 
its financial statement for the year. $685,- 
386 has been spent on the golden jubilee 
improvement plan and the total receipts 
for other purposes were $237,352. The 
choir cost $25,154. 

Another skyscraper church. This time 
it’s Madison Avenue Baptist and the new 
structure will be a 17-story residential 
hotel worth two million; yearly rental, 
will be $30,000 paid to the church. Mr. 
J. Warren Stokes, who managed the 
building of the Second Presbyterian, is in 
charge, and will spend about $20,000 for 
an organ. 

The Guild presented Ralph A. Harris 
and his St. Paul’s Choristers in a festival 
service March 25th, with Rollo Maitland 
in a talk and demonstration of the 
Schlieder method of improvisation. 

Bach’s “St. John Passion” was given by 
Bodanzky’s Friends of Music in Mecca 
Temple. 

March 10 Miss Margarete Dessoff gave 
a demonstration rehearsal with the A 
Cappella Chorus, for the benefit of stu- 
dent choirmasters. 

Temple Emanu-E] presented its organ- 
ist, Gottfried H. Federlein, and its Casa- 
vant organ in an informal recital March 
20. 

March 19 Union Theological presented 
the Men’s Choir of the Plainsong Society 
in a Choral Evensong of St. Gregory and 
unaccompanied motet program with Dr. 
Becket Gibbs at the organ and a brief ad- 
dress by Canon Douglas. 

Hugh Ross gave a concert with his 
Schola Cantorum in Carnegie Hall March 
26. 
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The Charles M. Schwab residence on 
Riverside Drive at 72nd Street is again 
reported to have been sold. Undoubt- 
edly within the next five years this 
fine mansion, with its splendid resi- 
dence organ at which Mr. Archer Gib- 
son presides, will give place to an 
apartment house. 

Charles M. Courboin gave a recital 
March 28 in the Wanamaker store, 
which constituted his only New York 
appearance this season. 

The late Oscar G. Sonneck, of Schir- 
mer’s New York, formerly head of the 
music division of the Library. of Con- 
gress, left an estate of $54,000, of which 
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$26,000 will ultimately go to the Mu- 
sicians Foundation, N. Y. C., and $5,000 
to the MacDowell Association. $5,000 
will also go to the Congressional Library 
to purchase original mss. of Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, or Brahms. 

Andre Marchal, the Frenchman who is 
rated at the top by many Americans who 
have spent a summer in Paris, gave, his 
first American recital in the Wanamaker 
store March 17th, using French and 
German works, with an improvisation in 
sonata form on themes by Arthur W. 
Quimby, Harold Vincent Milligan, Frank 
L. Sealy, and Dr. T. Tertius Noble. Mr. 
Marchal is brought to America by Mr. 
Quimby for a series of 12 Bach recitals 
in the Cleveland Museum. 

Frances McCollin’s Scherzo for string 
ensemble was presented March 11 by the 
Philadelphia String Simfonietta. 

The fourth conference on music and 
worship, under the auspices of the Pres- 
bytery’s committee headed by Reginald L. 
McAIl, was held March 3rd in the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian. Three ministers made 
the addresses of the day. 


TEXAS CONFERENCE 
TWO-DAY CONVENTION HELD IN GEORGETOWN 
Displaying their customary independ- 
ence of conditions elsewhere, leaders 
of church music in Texas met for their 
second annual Southwestern Church 
Music Conference at Georgetown, the 
first two days of March. Held under 
the auspices of Southwestern Univer- 
sity, and with an attendance of more 
than a hundred organists, directors, 
and ministers, many of whom came 
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more than a hundred miles to attend, 
the conference was featured by the 
presence of Prof. Horace Whitehouse, 
Northwestern University. 

Dean Henry Meyer, Southwestern 
University, acted as chairman for the 
various sessions, and discussion groups 
and demonstrations of various phases 
of church music education were con- 
ducted by leaders from various church- 
es. 

The program of the first day includ- 
ed afternoon meetings, and a Vesper 
Service at which Prof. Whitehouse 
played the organ; Mr. Francis de Bur- 
gos, Director of School Music, San 
Antonio, conducted his high school 
girl’s choir, and the University Choir 
sang under the direction of Dean 
Meyer. 

Following the evening banquet Mr. 
Whitehouse addressed the conference, 
and expressed the thought that while 
those in attendance could and would 
learn from their cooperative effort, the 
directors and church music committees 
not present were the authorities with 
whom the ultimate progress must lie. 
The ministers and prominent layman 
are eventually the ones who dictate the 
music policies of their parishes. <A 
performance of the “Messiah” by the 
Laurel Heights Methodist Choir, San 
Antonio, David Ormesher, director, 
concluded the first day. 

The exceptional talent which marks 
these leaders of music in the Lone Star 
State was apparent in the wide variety 
of subjects which they discussed on 
the second day. There was a concert 
by the University orchestra, reports 
from committees of the conference, and 
then Prof. H. Hart Todd, of the South- 
ern Methodist University, spoke on 
“Choir Directing and the Chorus 
Choir.” Pres. King Vivion of South- 
western University told of the encour- 
agement which he and the school feel 
in the efforts of the conference; and 
his modesty concealed his activity, for 
the University is the financial power 
that is extending the work of the con- 
ference. 

On his return, Prof. Whitehouse 
played an organ recital at the Texas 
State ‘College for Women, at Denton, 
and thus varied his 3,000 mile “mis- 
sionary” trip in the interest of church 
music. 

—D. STERLING WHEELWRIGHT , 
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—ARTHUR H. TURNER— 
After a serious illness of many months, 
Mr. Turner, municipal organist of 
Springfield, Mass., conductor of the 
Springfield Symphony, and one of the 
most prominent organists of the terri- 
tory, is again at work, and in good 
health, though faced with the loss of 
sight from one eye. Blood pressure 
caused a retinal hemorrhage and the eye 
could not be saved. Mr. Turner has been 
a man of tremendous influence in the or- 
gan world of Springfield. It is a cause 
for rejoicing that that work shall con- 
tinue. 
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“Hello Everybody” is a very familiar 
salutation. You all are urged to mark 
off your calendar for the last week in 
June. Be sure to “check and double 
check” the dates June 23rd to 27th in- 
clusive. Philadelphia is planning a 
bang up time for the Guild Annual 
Convention. (‘Hotel Adelphia is our 
Headquarters. Here are the Commit- 
tees attending to arrangements: PRO- 
GRAM: Messrs. Boyd, Kinder, Mait- 
land, Richards, Swinnen, Timmings, 
Ward, West, White; PUBLICITY: 
Mrs. Lynch, Messrs. Maxson, Robin- 
son, Ward, Warhurst; PROGRAM 
ADVERTISING: Miss_ Griffenburg 
and Messrs. Fry, Lord, Tourison, 
Warhurst; HOTEL & TRANSPORT- 
ATION: Miss Day, and Messrs. Banks, 
Paul, Tourison, Warhurst. 

You can’t afford to miss this conven- 
tion! 

Rollo Maitland gave a most interest- 
ing series of recitals on Saturday 
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afternoons in February. 

‘C. Walter Wallace was heard in re- 
cital at St. James M. E., assisted by 
his daughter Josephine, cellist, and 
Miss Carolyn Thomas, soprano. 

A service of Choral Evensong was 
sung by the Festival Choir Association 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Penna., in 
the Church of Advocate on Feb. 12th. 
Harold -W. Gilbert, Mus. B. was the 
director, and Newell Robinson, F.A.G. 
O., the organist. 

Alexander McCurdy takes up the 
thread of Saturday afternoon recitals, 
in presenting five splendid programs 
for March, at the Second Presbyterian. 

Ernest White, organist of St. James’ 
Episcopal, announces six Lenten Re- 
citals on Wednesdays at noon. The 
Brahms “Requiem” will be sung in this 
church April 9th by Trenton Choral 
Society and St. James’ Choir. Cards 
of admission may be had from Rev. 
John Mockridge, 2210 Sansom St. 

Harry Banks, Mus. Bac., A.A.G.O., 
has scheduled four recitals in the 
Girard College Auditorium on Feb. 27, 
March 9, 23, April 6. 

Henry S. Fry and Miss Catharine 
Morgan were the guest recitalists on 
the Curtis Organ at U. of P. on Feb. 16 
and 23 respectively. Prof. M. C. Boyd 
appeared on March 2, and the present 
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series concluded with a program by 
Robert A. Gerson March 9. 

M. P. Moller opened a new Organ 
Studio at 2047 Chestnut Street on 
March first. Rollo Maitland was at the 
console, and featured the dedicatory re- 
cital by improvising on a theme writ- 
ten by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and pre- 
sented to Dr. M. P. Moller, founder 
and president of the company. In ad- 
dition to Dr. Moller, short addresses 
were made by Dr. Herbert J. Tily and 
Wm. L. Thatcher, secretary to the 
Mayor. The organ is a reproducing 
instrument, and quite large for a resi- 
dential type. Mr. L. Luberoff is, as 
everybody in the East knows, in charge 
of the Philadelphia office. 
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Although not exactly pertinent to this 
column, the most interesting personal 
item amongst musical news of recent 
date has been the conferring of a knight- 
hood upon the well-known English com- 
poser, Granville Bantock. Apart from 
the generally accepted opinion that this 
distinction was prompted by the present 
Labor government, with which Sir Gran- 
ville is supposed to be in sympathy, there 
can be no question as to the fitness of the 
recipient for the honor bestowed upon 
him. At one time director of the music 
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at the New Tower, Brighton near Liver- 
pool, and now Professor of Music at the 
Birmingham University, Bantock will be 
best remembered by his compositions, 
especially those of the choral type such 


“Omar Khayyam,” and “Song of Songs,” 
as well as the “choral symphonies” en- 
titled Atlanta and Vanity of Vanities, 
the only representatives of their partic- 
ular form. 

In his address as President of the 
Royal College of Organists, on Jan. 18, 
Dr. Bairstow, of York Minster, made 
some excellent points. Discoursing upon 
the necessity of economy in all musical 
effort, technical or theoretical, he put in 
a good word for the much-abused study 
of strict counterpoint. No other form 
of music, he considered, could teach us 
the art of producing the maximum of 
effect with the minimum of means. With 
such limited resources as the triad and 
its first inversion, passing notes and sus- 
pensions, Palestrina, Byrd, Gibbons, and 
others had worked wonders. Strict 
counterpoint ruled out fussy, tiring, and 
uneconomic movement. It did away with 
the danger of a musician becoming a 
worshipper of mere color—harmonic or 
orchestral—and enabled him (to use an 
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Americanism ) to “deliver the goods” and 
to “put it over” every time. 

In their report upon the organ aa ing 
for the diploma of A. R. C. O., the ex- 
aminers complain that many. players 
showed “a total disregard” of (inter alia) 
phrasing. This is not much to be won- 
dered at when we consider that in his 
article on Organ Playing, in Grove’s 
Dictionary, one of the principal officials 
of the College of Organists says not a 
word about phrasing, for which no in- 
strument is better adapted than the or- 
gan—and actually asserts that upon it “no 
accent is obtainable.” This is almost as 
bad as a prominent professor of music 
at one of the English universities who, 
after rightly asserting in one of his text 
books that to repeat “incomplete sense” 
or to let a voice enter with part of a 
verbal phrase is either “simply idiotic” or 
“singing nonsense,” publishes a Nunc 
Dimittis in which the tenor lead is over- 
taken by the other voices when he has 
only got as far as “Lord, now lettest 
Thou.” From this it would seem that 
there are a good many modern musical 
engineers deserving of being hoisted with 
their own petard. 

Amongst minor news items of inter- 
est it may not be out of place to men- 
tion here that a 3-40 organ has been 
opened in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
the scene in an earlier generation, of the 
ministry of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon; 
and, practically, the only church of note 
in London which has withstood the on- 
ward march of the “kist o’ whistles.” 

Musical Opinion for February has a 
fine portrait of, and a reliable article up- 
on, Mr. G. D. Cunningham, the present 
organist of the Birmingham Town Hall. 
The same journal has an article upon the 
forthcoming jubilee celebrations of the 
Guildhall School of Music, with a por- 
trait of the Principal, Sir Landon Ron- 
ald, the son of Henry Russell, the cele- 
brated popular song composer who tour- 
ed America in the “forties” of the last 
Century, and was at one time organist 
of a Presbyterian Church in Rochester, 


This reminds me that the Musical Mir- 
ror for February contains an article by 
the writer of this column upon Mdme. 
Thillon, the celebrated operatic prima 
donna who toured America in 1851 and 
took part in the first operatic perform- 
ance staged in San Francisco. Mdme. 
Thillon lived (after her retirement) in 
Torquay, in a residence only a few yards 
from that occupied by the present writer. 
At her death he became the possessor of 
her full scores, many of them presenta- 
tion copies from Auber (with the Com- 
poser’s autograph), given her as an ap- 
preciation of her part as the heroine in 
the first performances, in Paris, of the 
operas, “The Crown Diamonds,” “Zan- 
etta,” etc. 

Mr. Herbert Westerly, Mus.Bac., of 
Belfast, has presented the Organist’s 
Benevolent League with nearly $500, the 
profits from the sale of his compilation, 
“The complete Organ Recitalist.” At the 
annual conference of the so-called In- 
corporated Society of Musicians, Mr. R. 
J. Forbes, of the Royal Manchester Col- 
lege, remarked that musical competition 
festivals were more or less “pernicious 
institutions” and that teachers of musical 
appreciation were fostering the notion 
that technical proficiency was not only 
unnecessary but even undesirable. These 


statements were sufficiently accurate to 
arouse a storm of protest, as most whole- 
some truths do when delivered to pack- 
ed audiences. 


A critic of the R.C.O. 
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recommends that the third test in the 
F.R.C.O. organ playing should be a 
modern English work instead of an ar- 
rangement, evidently forgetting that a 
classical arrangement hy, say, such a mas- 
ter as W. T. Best, would require more 
skill in phrasing and registration than 
many modern original organ works. 

The interested advocates of certain ex- 
amining bodies in Great Britain are still 
misusing space in the music papers by 
decrying all institutions except those in 
which they are interested, and classify- 
ing all other bodies as proprietory, or 
even bogus, forgetful(?) of the fact that 
the Royal Academy of Music was orig- 
inally a “proprietary” school of the Duke 
of Westmoreland; and that the predeces- 
sor of Trinity College, London—the 
Church Choral Society—publicly sold its 
diplomas at a guinea or two each, until 
Sir Edward Clarke declared it to be a 
case for the Public Prosecutor. The 
limitation of examination work in Great 
Britain to the operations of one or two 
privileged bodies would be one of the 
greatest possible disasters which could 
overtake music education in this country. 
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By Lestie G. Moyes 
Substituting for Mr. Turner 
Oskar Straus, composer of “The Choco- 
late Soldier” and “Waltz Dream,” a 
musician of international distinction, has 
arrived in Hollywood and is under con- 
tract with Warner Brothers to write the 
music for an original sound-film operatta, 
which will be the second American 
sound-picture for which Mr. Straus com- 
posed the music, the Fox production 
“Married in Hollywood” being the first. 
A very large audience heard Lynnwood 
Farnam on the 4m Skinner in Immanuel 
Presbyterian Feb. 5. Mr. Farnam’s flaw- 
less technic, taste, and wonderful sense 
of rhythm, were especially pronounced. 
His appearance was sponsored by the lo- 
cal A.G.O. whose February dinner was 
held on the 3rd; Dean Walter F. Skeele, 
of the U.S.C., and Miss Betty Bradfield 
entertained with splendid renditions of an 
interesting program on the 4m Robert- 

Morton in Bovard Auditorium. 
Vernon Robinson, Plymouth Church, 
Pomona, presented his choir in a fine per- 
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formance of Gaul’s “Holy City” at Po- 
mona Christian Church, Jan. 26. 

The Bach Cantata Club, composed of 
twenty Bach enthusiasts, with Hal D. 
Crain, founder and director, gave its first 
concert of the season in the First Uni- 
tarian, March 31; a group of chorales 
and the cantata “Ein’ Feste Burg” 
(founded on the Luther Hymn) were 
given. 

The regular February demonstration 
of the Los Angeles Theater Organists 
Club took place at Wurlitzer Studio in 
the Ambassador Hotel Feb. 18, when Al- 
bert Hay Malotte, Fox recording organ- 
ist, at the 3m Wurlitzer residence organ, 
played numbers by Bach, Kreisler. and 
Wagner, closing with Rhapsody in Blue. 

Pomona College was the scene of a 
trio recital presented Feb. 10 by Hope 
Ford Clokey, soprano, Dorothy Leezer, 
mezzo-contralto, and Eunice Ross Judy, 
contralto, with Joseph W. Clokey as ac- 
companist. Mr. Clokey, an outstanding 
organist and composer, is head of the or- 
gan department of Pomona College; the 
trio featured his “Nights,” a fantasy for 
women’s voices, while the very difficult 
piano score was decidedly interesting, 
with the Composer at the piano. 

Otto T. Hirschler lectured on The Or- 
gan before the L.A.M.T.A. in’ Barker 
Brothers store Feb. 18, following which 
he played several numbers on the 4m in- 
strument in the lobby. Mr. Hirschler, 
of First M. E., Long Beach. heads the 
organ department of California Christian 
College. 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir under Dud- 
ley Warner Fitch gave its seventh annual 
concert at the Cathedral House, Feb. 26. 
Mr. Fitch and his choir have just had 
dedicated to them an anthem, “Ah! the 
Master Smiled So Sweetly,” by W. A. 
Voris, of Tucson, Ariz. 

Large and appreciative audiences have 
marked the series of Thursday evening 
recitals in St. Vibiana’s Cathedral where 
Frank H. Colby presides at the console 
of the 4m Wangerin, with excellent per- 
formances by such artists as Mr. Colby, 
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Amedee Tremblay of St. Vincent’s, Dr. 
Humphrey J. Stewart of San Diego, 
Joseph W. Clokey of Pomona, Albert 
Tufts, Edouard Nies-Berger, late of Chi- 
cago and now playing the 4m Kimball in 
B’nai B’rith Temple, and Richard Keys 
Biggs of the Blessed Sacrament in Hol- 
lywood . 

Ernest Douglas, St. Matthias’ Episco- 
pal, played a Bach program on the fine 
2m in his residence Feb. 18, for the 
Faculty Club of U. C. L. A. 

The First Presbyterian of Orange is to 
have a new 2-17 Hall Organ, with an 
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Echo and Deagan Chimes and _ Vibra- 
Harp; the installation is to be completed 
by early summer. 


To mark the completion of the instal- 
lation of the 2-16 Frazee in the Calvary 
Presbyterian, Wilmington, H. A. Stein- 
field, western representative of the 
Frazee Organ Co., entertained the So. 
Calif. A.G.O. with a dinner served by the 
ladies of the church, at the conclusion of 
which Joseph W. Clokey and Walter E. 
Hartley (head of the music department 
of Occidental College) played a program 
of such a nature as to most effectively 
display the fine qualities of the instru- 
ment. Esther Soule, a pupil of Mr. Hart- 
ley, is organist of the Church. 

Gaylord Carter at the United Artists, 
Robert Hamilton at the Orpheum, and 
Milton Charles at the Paramount, all 
featured organists of Los Angeles, are 
continuing to considerably more than 
hold their own. Mr. Carter has. been 
tremendously successful with his original 
arrangements of Victor Herbert num- 
bers, Mr. Hamilton has been using an 
organ novelty called “The Organ 
Speaks,” to the unprecedented delight of 
the thousands that heard it on the pro- 
gram with “Hit the Deck,” and Mr. 
Charles is continuing to display his 
charming versatility with his clever or- 
gan arrangements in conjunction with 
his very pleasing voice. It will be inter- 
esting to note that Beverly Hills is to 
have five new theaters, in three of which 
organs will be installed, with provisions 
in the other two for future installations. 
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St. Louis News Summary 


By N. WELLS 
Official Representative 














Great interest was shown in Wagner’s 
Niebelungen Ring Cycle, given by the 
German Opera Company. Mr. E. R. 
Kroeger was one of those who helped 
prepare an appreciative audience by giv- 
ing illustrated lectures. It was a 
thoroughly satisfying production. 

Mr. Arthur R. Gerecke is giving a 
series of Sunday recitals at Ebenezer 
Evangelical. That is a good thing for 
young students to do. Keep working. 
Prepare them to the best of their ability, 
write program notes or give verbal ex- 
planations, and your idea and impression 
of the music. All these things increase 
the interest of the public in the organist 
and his difficult art. 

Mr. Charles Galloway conducted a per- 
formance of “Elijah” by the Appollo 
Morning Clubs with orchestra. Mr. 
Galloway is also giving recitals Sunday 
afternoons at Graham Memorial Chapel 
to fine audiences. He also gave an at- 
tractive program at Concordia Seminary; 
his registration is always colorful and in- 
teresting. 

Miss Wilhemina P. Nordstrom gave an 
ambitious program for the Missouri 
Chapter at Delmar Baptist, her father 
singing several baritone solos. Miss 
Nordstrom’s mother is a regular and wel- 
come guest at the monthly meetings of 
the Chapter. A good idea. Get all the 
relatives, neighbors and friends interest- 
ed in the work of the organ and organist. 

Mr. O. W. Fallert continues his re- 
citals at Scottish Rite. Mr. Edgar L. 
McFadden gave a fine program with his 
Chester chorus at Immanual Evangelical, 
East St. Louis. Mrs. Florence Levering 
Wegener gave a recital at Cote Brilliante 
Presbyterian under the auspices of the 
Kroeger Alumni Association. 

Mr. Paul S. Galloway, 20, of Louisiana 
played a recital at Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, stopping here on his way to New 
York City where he will study with Dr. 
Noble. Rev. David Coombs of Louisiana 
became interested in Mr. Calloway and 
was responsible for raising the necessary 
funds to carry on his studies. 

Our orchestra under the direction of 
Eugene Goossens, guest conductor, is 
doing most excellent work. Surely St. 
Louis is alive musically. 
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—THEODORE STRONG— 
of KPO broadcasting has completed his 
1000th program; there were upwards of 
10,000 performances of about 3500 com- 
positions. Mr. Strong’s programs have 
included organ-piano duets, and a 
specialty was the wedding music played 
over KPO for the nuptials of a friend. 
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| By ApsraM Ray TyLer 








The organ is not so silent after all these 
days. Guy Filkins’ weekly recitals in the 
old Central Methodist go on apace. He 
plays alternate Sundays, and in February 
had the assistance of Ruth Alma Sloan, 
A.A.G.O., and Rachel A. Boldt. I un- 


derstand that unusually good “organ re- - 


cital audiences” are his reward. 

Miss Marian van Liew entered the lists 
Feb. 2nd at the beautiful Central Chris- 
tian Church, with its 4-64 Casavant. Her 
work is more serious than most. She 
plays Vierne, Franck, Wagner, Schmidt, 
Jacob, d’Antalffy, Handel, Herbert, Karg- 
Elert, Mascagni, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
Elgar. Miss van Liew is a very serious 
artist, and it is a pleasure to note her con- 
tribution to our organically thin season. 

Both February concerts of the Sym- 
phony brought the organ into the en- 
semble, with Charles Wuerth and d’Avig- 
non Morrell at the console under Moli- 
nari and Goosens, so we do not languish. 

Lent and Easter promise the Brahms 
“Requiem” and some great church music. 


YOUNGSTOWN 

By Ina F. Hazen 
At a time when the subject of hymn sing- 
ing is receiving so much attention I rise 
to defend the much abused man in the 
pew. Why should he receive the blame 
for all the cheap tunes and gospel hymns 
sung in the church when the minister is 
the one who is really responsible? In- 
stead of working so hard “educating the 
public,” which frequently is educated, I 
suggest concentrating on the clergy. 

I have in mind a minister in a city 
church of 3000 members who is a bril- 
liant man and up to date in all other re- 
spects but whose taste in church music 
has not advanced an inch since the days 
of Moody and Sankey. For years his 
congregations have been forced to sing 
the same dozen hymns, “Happy Day,” 
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with its famous tune, “Even Me,” etc., 
until the music lovers present furtively 
gnash their teeth when one is announced. 
He is quite proud of the fact that his 
congregation has memorized the chorus 
of “Pass Me Not” and a few others 
equally taxing to the mentality, and feels 
certain that any one who doesn’t join in 
heartily is the victim of a severe cold. 
As a device for the killing spontaneity 
the system is unexcelled. 

To cap the climax the choir of this 
church receives orders all too frequent- 
ly to replace one of their fine anthems 
with a Moody and Sankey Special, so- 
prano first verse, contralto second verse 
—you know the rest. If they sometimes 
protest it is said they are told to sing it 
or leave. 

All power to the seminaries, I almost 
said missionaries, in their fine work of 
training ministers to appreciate good 
music. The church which has one of 
these latter men, and I do not forget that 
there are many of them, is thrice blessed. 

The old gospel hymn may have _ its 
place but surely with a hymn book filled 
with fine things there is no excuse for 
using it to the exclusion of everything 
else. 

An evening of superlative music was 
presented last month at Stambaugh audi- 
torium when Lynnwood Farnam and 
Mischa Levitski appeared in joint re- 
cital. In his second group Mr. Farnam 
played Carillon by Sowerby, Soeur 
Monique, Couperin, Quasi Lento and 
Adagio, Franck, the minuet from Han- 
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del’s Concerto in C Minor and Vierne’s 
Westminster Chimes. The closing num- 
ber was the Schumann Concerto in A 
Minor for organ and piano and it was 
most impressive. My own preference 
exclusive of the concerto was for the 
Franck number. 

Much to my surprise I found myself 
intrigued with the Ravel Fountain, played 
by Mr. Levitski, which I heard for the 
first time. So much for preconceived 
ideas. 

Harold Funkhouser has returned to his 
post at Temple Rodef Sholem. Mr. 
Funkhouser is recovering slowly from a 
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serious operation to which he submitted 
in December. 

Miss Jessie Mockel of New Castle is in 
charge of the music at Westminster Pres- 
byterian during the absence of Mrs. J. 
Hornberger who is spending some time 
in Florida. 

Thomas Webber, a pupil of Edwin 
Arthur Kraft, appeared in recital at 
Trinity Cathedral in Cleveland. 

Wm. Felger is having another success- 
ful season with his Aeolian Glee Club, 
they having filled a number of out-of- 
town engagements as well as many in 
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the city. Mr. Felger directs the music 
at Epworth M. E. and most of the men 
as well as the ladies in his Cecilian 
Ladies Chorus are members of that 
choir. Mr. Felger is a fine director and 
gets splendid results. Feb. 23rd they ap- 
peared at Stambaugh Auditorium preced- 
ing the speech of Ruth Bryan Owen. 
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In the heart of the City there stands 
a stone structure with battlemented 
tower. Long years ago this edifice was 
the home of severe orthodoxy. 

But the parish scattered and the old 
Congregational church with its bleak- 
ness of inner religious aspect passed 
into the hands of a people of quite a 
different faith, The newer incumbents 
employed largely the Latin rites, for it 
was an English monastic order that 
had established itself on the cross 
street back of the State House. But 
in spite of all their efforts to change a 
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bare meeting house into a sanctuary 
for the enshrinement of the Blessed 
Sacrament, no exquisite reredos, beau- 
tiful altar, rood screen, choir and 
clergy stalls, could quite efface the 
sombreness of the building. It has, 
however, been transformed and to at- 
tend a service at St. John the Evan- 
gelist savors of an experience widely 
different from that in any Episcopal 
church in Boston. To one who loves 
the liturgy, it is a joy to be present 
whenever it is possible. And so, dis- 
regarding heavy rain, we found our 
way over the “Hill” on the Eve of St. 
Gregory the Great (“Pope, Confessor, 
and Doctor of the Church, Apostle of 
England, and Patron of Liturgical 
Music”) for the “Yearly Festival of 
the Boston Plainsong Society.” 


How wonderful it is that there are 
in this hectic time men so devoutly 
saturated with the traditions of the 
music of the sanctuary that without 
thought of gain they devote measure- 
less energy to the recreating of music 
that shall become the services of the 
altar! These men are not “trying out” 
a theory of church service for its edu- 
cational value but are absorbed in the 
conception of rendering music that 
shall worthily become a sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving. That is the 
underlying spirit. They are the true 
Protestants. They continue the Catho- 
lic tradition and condemn by their of- 
ferings all that is doctrinally and musi- 
cally base and unsound. If my mean- 
ing has been grasped, we will proceed. 


Under the direction of Frederick 
Johnson, the choir of boys and men 
came over from the Church of the Ad- 
vent (after this parish left its squalid 
quarters in Green Street it worshipped 
for a time in this old meeting house) 
and occupied the gallery. A small 
choir of men was placed in the chan- 
cel. Compline was the service. It was 
sung absolutely in accord with the 
Latin rite as found in the Vesperale 
and in English excepting the Hymn, 
“Christe qui lux es et dies” (William 
Byrd), which is not found in the Latin 
books. The Psalter was sung anti- 
phonally. This Office Hymn by Byrd 
was extraordinarily beautiful, seeing 
that the melody was shifted from one 
voice-part to another. The faux-bour- 
dons for the “Nunc Dimittis” were by 
Carolus Andreas (a name unknown to 
me) and the chanting was very attrac- 
tive, the clear, full tones of tue boys 
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standing out in a way that was not 
short of thrilling in contrast to the 
sonorous voices of the men. Exquis- 
ite was the music of “Salve Regina.” 

Compline ended, a brief, illustrative 
recital of liturgical music was offered. 
Could there be lovelier settings of the 
Ordinary of the Mass than the music 
of Viadana? (Viadana at Venice and 
Mantua must have been the exempiar 
of these church musicians of Boston. 
And what a wealth of music they have 
within reach upon which to draw for 
future events!) The Hymn “Iste Con- 
fessor” was the Angers melody. 

The hour ended with Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament. The hymns 
proper for this solemn moment, as 
throughout the evening, were in plain- 
song. The chancel choir was directed 
by Everett Titcomb who also played 
the organ as needed. We trust that 
many musicians respond and write to 
him for information, and then join 
their aid to the support of the Plain- 
song Society. The address is 16 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston. 

A Community Lenten Service was 
held March 9 in Trinity, Newton 
Centre. Socially such a service does 
great good. Where there are several 
congregations participating, and each 
holding to a different conception of 
worship, to fit the peculiar conditions 
there is bound to be a compromise 
somewhere. It is unavoidable. Music 
of the Office of Holy Communion 
(Sanctus and Benedictus) gets into a 
place that directs the meaning away 
from the altar and turns toward the 
people. Not that it is any duty of mine 
to criticize, but it would seem far better 
to renounce the Prayer Book at such 
a time and be “Protestant” or else let 
the visiting parishes learn the full 
evaluation of “Catholic” service in the 
Episcopal church. That matter has 
been pretty thoroughly threshed out at 
other times. The real parts of the 
services were the Anthem “Souls of 
the Righteous” (Noble) and the “De 
Profundis.” The Franck “O Lord 
most Holy” served for an offertory. 
“Ministers” read the Psalms, the Les- 
sons, preached the Sermon, and prob- 
ably selected heterogenous hymns in- 
cluding “O worship the King.” Such 
was a people’s service in an extremely 
beautiful Gothic church. 

“Wonder what the music critic . . . 
would think of this show” is written 
on a service program sent me by 
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Mrs. Blanche T. Brock, organist of 
Leyden ‘Congregational, Brookline. Un- 
less greatly mistaken, I would “think” 
most highly of it. As the music will 
not be sung until after these notes have 
gone from my hands, we can simply 
mention that March 16 was appointed 
for the giving of the cantata “The Con- 
version” by Harry Alexander Matthews. 
This might be called a deferred cele- 
bration of the Feast, “Conversion of 
St. Paul” (January 25). As organist 
and choirmaster, she deserves great 
praise, and another time we may tell 
more about what was done on the oc- 
casion mentioned. 

Out of the beaten tracks of Lenten 
affairs was a concert given in the 
lower church of Holy Name, West 
Roxbury. This parish began as a mis- 
sion hardly five years ago. Worship 
was held in a local theater. It was a 
wonderful mission group in the fact 
that attendance was some seven or 
eight thousand each Sunday! Now 
the group is building a church that will 
cost several hundred thousand dollars. 
The appointments in the lower church 
are not ideal for a concert but the 
music was a great success. Dr. George 
L. Dwyer was conductor and Mrs. 
Zula Doane Sanders guest organist. A 
choral ensemble of about forty voices 
(from Hubbard Studios) complemented 
by Holy Name Choir sang music 
selected from many sources in English 
or Latin. There were solos for all 
voices, double choruses, and men’s 
choruses in sufficient variety. To these 
were added quartets and organ selec- 
tions. It was an endless round of 
pleasurable moments. The Cecilian 
‘Choir (10 o’clock Mass) and Male 
Triple Trio (11.30 Mass) were tested 
against the highly disciplined singers of 
the Choral Ensemble. Other organists 
besides Mrs. Sanders heard in solo or 
in accompaniment were Harry J. Lynch 
and Frank Mahler. 
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March 9 a chorus of sixty voices and 
orchestra of twenty under the direction 
of William J. Samsell undertook some- 
thing out of the ordinary at the Dud- 
ley Street Baptist, a church that has 
risen from the lowest stages of dejec- 
tion to a foremost place among 
churches in its section of Roxbury. On 
Palm Sunday this same ensemble will 
sing Gounod’s “Gallia.” 7” 

As in former seasons, Mr. William E. 
Zeuch, after the series of organ recitals, 
begins Lent with a series of cantata 
and sacred music performances at 
First Church. Brahms’ “Requiem” was 
given by an ensemble of sixty voices, 
harp, organ and tympani March 9. | 

From present indications, there will 
be several important changes in church 
positions directly after Easter. One of 
the most important is the upset at the 
First Baptist, Boston, where Comey 
has been these many years. 

It has been the pleasure of the cor- 
respondent to substitute at St. An- 
drew’s, Wellesley, Blaney Memorial 
Church, Dorchester, and First Baptist 
Church, Malden. At the Malden 
church, Mr. Albion Metcalf has a splen- 
did junior and senior choir. The 
senior choir sings unaccompanied 
music, up to selections from oratorios, 
or cantatas and oratorios complete, one 
favorite stunt being the “Messiah” at 
Christmas. There is also a professional 
quartet as part of the fine equipment. 
The possibilities under such conditions 
are almost infinite. 








Haro_Lp TowER 


Organist and Choirmaster 


Sr. Marx’s Pro-CATHEDRAL 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 














Harry A. SYKES 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


Organist-Choirmaster, 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


Lancaster, Pa. 

















THEODORE STRONG 


Radio Organist 
NBC and KPO — San Francisco 
Organist, Fifth Scientist Church, 
San Francisco 
Address: Organ Department 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Epwin LyLes TAYLOR 
F.A.G.0. 
FOX WEST COAST 
THEATRES 
Res.: 1250 S. Western Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











| ABRAM Ray TYLER 


A.G.O. 
Something new 
IMPROVISED PROGRAMS 
for organ openings 
Address: Temple Beth El 
Detroit, Mich. 





























PAULINE VOORHEES 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.0. 
Teacher of 
Organ, Piano, Theory 
Organist-Director, 
Temple Mishkan Israel 
Center Congregation Church 
New Haven, Conn. 


———____—— 
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FIRMIN SWINNEN 


RECITALS 
2520 Madison Street 


Wilmington, Delaware 














LoutsE C. TrircomMsB 
F.A.G.O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Church of the Holy Communion 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Lindenwood College 
Saint Charles, Missouri 








ELIZABETH 
Van FLEET VOSSELLER 


Founder of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs 


Studio: Flemington, N. J. 
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Books and Music for the Organist 





(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


---. Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed copies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 814, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less;” 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the: musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 1925 edition, 7 x 10, 423 
pages, profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the: unusual 
books of the age, ‘a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 


in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 


MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ “stops” by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: A handsome book, 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, invaluable to 
organists;: 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 
9, 264 pages. ; 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4 x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four: centuries already and will live 
many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: <A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION jby Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative imaterials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 
serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 

TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 
low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction: to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherte 


unpublished wealth of new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Artiur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessuns in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wita child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 


NACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
pages. 

BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser. 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, 5 pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, w-itten with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12. 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: All of them formerly pub- 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; real musical values; 
12 x 9, 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy. 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quartcr-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week: 
ecalendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Bock ever 
published. $1.50. 

BINDERS for permanently preserving copies of The American 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, tut books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.10 each. 

FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar size, beautifui 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address. $3.00. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size” Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King Edward Road, New Barnet, Herts, England. 


Send all orders direct tt ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


*ANDREWS, George W., Mus. Doc. 
*ANDREWS, J. Warren 
ATHEY, Edith B. 
Hamline Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C. 
*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O. 
BAILY, Gertrude, Mus. Bac. 
Concert Organist, Teacher. 
American Conservatory of Music. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 


*BEACH, Theodore 
*BEYMER, Paul Allen 
*BIDWELL, Marshall 


BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 
Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 
ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 
Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 
Tl. (Monroe 5550). 


BULLIS, Carleton H., A.M., A.A.G.O. 
9507 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Organist, 
Epworth-Euclid M. E. Church. Theory Dept., 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

*CARRINGTON-THOMAS, Virginia 

*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus. Doc., A.A.G.O. 
Dean, College of Music, Ottawa University: 
Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 


Kansas City, Mo., 3219 Lexington Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


*CRONHAM, Charlies Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland, Maine. 
*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 
*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 
*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 
*DORR, William Ripley 
*DOWNES, Herbert W. W. 
*EGENER, Frederick T. 


*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 

*EINECKE, C. Harold 

*EPPLER, Kenneth 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 
M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 
of Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 
Choirmaster, St. John's Episcopal Church; 
Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


*FARNAM, Lynnwood 

49 West 20th St., New York. 
*FOX, Kate Elizabeth 
*FRANCIS, J. Henry 
*GLEASON, Harold 

Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 
*GRANT, George W. 
*GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 
*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 
*GROSS, Francis J. 
*HARTLINE, Carroll W. 
*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 
*HOVDESVEN, E. A., Mus. Bac. 
*JACOBS, A. Leslie 
*JENNINGS, Arthur B. 
*JOHNSON, Julius K. 
JONES, WM. H., A.A-G.O. 


Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 
ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KEATOR, Mrs. Bruce 8S. 
*KLEIN, Charlotte 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street Church, 
Boston (1915); 
76 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 
*LUARD, Thorndike 
*MC AMIS, Hugh 
Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 
Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 


MOORHEAD, Cora Conn, A.A.G.O. 
Organist, First Presbyterian Church; Teacher 
of Organ and Theory, Southwestern College; 

*MUELLER, Carl F. 

621 East 12th Ave., Winfield, Kansas. 
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*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 
*NEVINS. Willard Irving 
*PEARSALL, John V. 
PEASE, Sibitey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 

Organist, Angelus Temple; Organist-choirmas- 

ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 

10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 

*R ARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 
ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (Academy 5892) 
SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0., F.R.C.O. 

Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 

1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
*SCHEIRER, James Emory 
*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 
*8CHOLIN, C. Albert 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
*SMITH, Frederick M. 
STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist; Organist and Director, 

Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
*STEWART, Gerald F. 

*STRONG. Theodore 

*SWINNEN, Firmin 

*SYKES, Harry A. 

*TAYLOR, Edwin Lyles 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

*TITCOMB, Louise C. 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 

gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 

ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 
*TUFTS, Albert 

1135 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
VIBBARD, Harry L., Mus. M. 

Syracuse University, Piano and Organ; Re- 

citals; Organist, First Baptist — 

204 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y 
*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
WESTERFTELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 

Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 

sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 

St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HADingway 9516. 
*WIESEMANN, Carl 
*YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 








Conservatories 
and Teachers 











EASTMAN —_— of Music, 
Rochester, N. 

paras ee Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORG. SCH. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 








Publishers 
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DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mars. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Door, 4348 W 3d St. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office and Factury: Alluance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Sullivan Organ Co., 1913 Clark St. 
HOOK & —— co. 
Kendall Green, 
KILGEN, GEO. “2 SON, 
Main: 4016 No., Union And gg im Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 Atlantic Street. 
Chicago: 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 
Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 
Kansas City: Missouri Athletic Club. 
Los Angeles: 718 So. Broadway. 
Minneapolis: 1220 Foshay Tower. 
New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 
Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 
Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 
MARR & COLTON INC. 
Main Office and =e" Warsaw, N. Y. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. IL, N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. 2. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1840 Kendale, Edgwood 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th St., Room 915. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
ROCHESTER ORGAN CO. 
Box 98. Rochester, N. Y. 
WELTE-TRIPP ORGAN CORP. 
Sound Beach, Conn. 











Organ Architects | 


¢Definitely allied to one Builder. 


BARNES, William H. 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

+DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
+LEET, Leslie N. 

Garwood, N. J. 
TURNER, Tyler 

333 Central Park West, New York City. 

















| Equipment and Various 

















DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 
Percussion instruments. 
4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 
Blowers, 
Lansdowne, Pa, 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 





DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 

178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, s. FISCHER & BRO. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY CO. 

159 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Builders 




















AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Main Office: 689 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; Hartford, Conn. 
New York: Astor Hotel, Broadway & 45th. 
BUHL ORGAN CO. 
Utica, N. Y. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
6t. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 


P 


Per ion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, III. 
ORGOBLO 

See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians 


and Rebuilders _| 

















MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. (Sedg. 5628) 
OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., New York. (MOThaven 
0807) 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (Wschst. 3944) 
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